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BE REALLY REFRESHED....PAUSE FOR COKE! 


ayy oy * 


. 


TUNED IN TO MUSIC? You'll find listening’s more fun when you pause to enjoy the cold, crisp 
taste... the cheerful lift of Coca-Cola. No wonder Coca-Cola is the real refreshment ... anytime! 


Enjoy 
? 
Get Coke in King Size, too. G y Ccle ™ a — 
Now available almost everywhere. ‘ , LG for TH E PA USE TH AT REFR ESHES 


King 7 Regular COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. CoPYRIGHT © 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it’s 


So safe you can 
shave in the Shower! 


Compare safety-built Schick with 
old-style razor —adding dials can’t 
match Schick’s safe, modern design 

for ease and speed of shaving. 




















SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS POSITIVE GUIDE 
TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES 
Shaving head is designed to fit flat against face— 


keep razor angle constant. With round head razor, 
angle can vary, inviting cuts. 





NOT THIS 











SCHICK LOCKS BLADE IN, CAN'T LOOSEN AND CUT 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle for 
safe close-up shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 





NOT THIS 








SCHICK BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED, CAN'T WICK 


No sharp points unprotected. Compare with razors 
having exposed blade corners which can nick skin. 


2. ae & ONLY $400 
Handle grooved crosswise for POSITIVE grip—won't turn or slip in wet hands. , BLADES 
AND TRAVEL 


SAFETY RAZOR °=:=" 


RAZOR 00., 
Orv. OF 
EVERSHARP, IHC. 


SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Factories in Halmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 





THE SCIENCE OF CARS 


Hurricane Road... 


where it’s just a half hour’s drive from the Sahara to Alaska 


Imagine yourself at the wheel of a test car on 
Hurricane Road: the only wind and weather 
lab that combines all the world’s roads 
all the world’s climates—in one! 

In this gigantic test tunnel, an electronic 
brain “builds” roads and changes weather in 
less time than it takes to solve an algebra 
problem. The mammoth fan creates wind 
storms up to 140 miles an hour. Super sun 
lamps boost the thermometer from 20 below 
to 160 above zero. Fog, drizzle, snow and 
sleet all at the twist 
of dials! Two huge cylinders beneath the 


even monsoon rains 


from 


The Ford Fami 


FORD «+ 


car wheels imitate every kind of road 


FALCON + THUNDERBIRD - 


flat, smooth turnpike to rutted mountain 
trail. The results observed in this automotive 
“test tube’”’ make it possible to provide 
superior insulation, superior weather sealing, 
superior performance in all of our cars—in 
all climatic conditions. 

There’s excitement in the science of cars 
and Hurricane Road is a sample. It’s just 
one more imagination and 
research lead to better design and perform- 
ance in the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 


way science, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road,Dearborn,Michigan 


ly of Fine Cars 


EDSEL + MERCURY - 


LINCOLN 


Parkas and heavy gloves are needed 
when engineers test cars at minus 20°. 


In the glare of 240 sun lamps, even the 
blistering Sahara desert would seem cool. 


¢« LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 
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Editor: Roy Hemming. Assistant Editors: Peter Van 
Avery (National Affairs, News), Walter Sherwin 
(Foreign Affairs). Irving deW. Talmadge (Scholas- 
tic Magazines accredited U. N. correspondent), 
Herman Masin (Sports), Philip T. Hartung (Movies), 
Dick Kleinert (TV-Radio), Bob Sioan (Records); 
Mary Jane Dunton (Art Director), Charles Hurley 
(Art Editor); Sarah McC. Gorman (Productign 
Editor); Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow 
(Library Research), Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher 
Edition). 
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School, Shreveport, La. 

Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chairman, Social Studies 
Dept., High School of Music and Art, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisc. 
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» SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published ’ 
weekly during the school year Sept.“ a4 
through May inclusive except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Second-class mail privileges 
authorized at Dayton, O. Contents copyright, 1959, 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.40 a 
school year each, or 70 cents a semester each, on 
orders tor 5 or more subscriptions to one address. 
Fewer than 5 subscriptions to one address, $1.50 a 
school year each. Single subscription, Teacher Edi- 
tion, $2.00 a school year. Single copy, 10 cents, 
except special issues so designated, which are 20 
cents each. Available on microfilm through Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and .Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





What’s in This Issue 


This is our U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
special issue. A table of contents for the special 
issue will be found on page 7. Regular Senior 
Scholastic features include the following: 


44 
i 52 
Stamps . 60 
School or College? 61 
Boy dates Girl si 62 
Good Grain ccesietieentann dine 


Understanding the News 


OUR COVER: Some of the top leaders of East 
and West are deployed on our world affairs 
chessboard. Can you recognize Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower (U. S.), Harold Macmillan (Britain), Konrad 
Kdenaver (West Germany), Charles de Gaulle 
(France), Fidel Castro (Cuba), Mao Tse-tung (Red 
China), Nikita Khrushchev (Russia)? 





What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you ? 


N 
, 4 : 
ARTISTIC —Fancy capitals and an 
original way of writing show you are 
genuinely creative. You'll really enjoy 
the effects you get with Esterbrook’s 


shaded writing point (#2048). Your point 
among Esterbrook’s 32. 


/ Peary Jane, 


GENEROUS ~— If you write big, wide 
letters and don’t close your ‘‘o’s” and 
‘ta’s” on top, you’re a warmly generous 
person. The broad writing (#2968) is 
your point. A quality Esterbrook pen 


with your point costs only $2.95. 


Ne 


ACCURATE — Are your smal! letters 
written evenly ? Your ‘‘i’s’’ dotted care- 
fully ? If so, you are an organized per- 
son. Use Esterbrook’s fine wriling point 
(#2556). If a point is ever damaged, 
you can replace it instantly for 60¢ 


Cnn ky : 

“ean pron 
PERSUASIVE — Strong down-strokes 
and precisely crossed “‘t’s’”” mark you as 
a person who influences others. Match 
your writing with the above. If that’s 
the way you write, ask for Esterbrook’s 
general writing point (#2668). 


A custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 
Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


The Ciassic 
Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, bali point pens, desk sets and precision points 
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Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
among 32 replaceable points . 
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ANOTHER WAY ficA 
SERVES INDUSTRY 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


RCA Electronics introduces the tube of tomorrow 


Called the Nuvistor, this thimble-size electron tube 
is likely to start a revolution in electronics. RCA 
engineers scrapped old ideas—took a fresh look at 
tube design. The result will be tubes that are far 
smaller, perform more efficiently, use less power, 
can take more punishment, are more reliable. De- 


velopmental models now being tried out by de- 
signers will have a profound effect on the size, 
appearance, and performance of electronic equip- 
ment for entertainment, communications, defense, 
and industry in the future. It is another example of 
the way RCA is constantly advancing in electronics. 
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U.S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL 
YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS . . . 11TH EDITION 


UNDERSTANDING 


Our Divided 
World 


E LIVE in a divided world... 

> divided between East and West 
.. . between democracies and dictator- 
ships... 
> divided also between the well-fed and 
the starving . . . between the educated 
and the illiterate. 

But one overriding hope unites all 
peoples, if not all their leaders. That is 
the hope for world peace. 

Are we making progress toward this 
goal? The year’s events give a mixed 
answer. On the hopeful side, President 
Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev are exchanging visits to “melt 
some of the ice” of the “Cold War.” 

During the summer, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. swapped exhibits in Moscow 
ang New York, as part of a program to 
increase understanding between the two 
countries. They also exchanged cultural 
attractions—such as the Bolshoi Ballet 
and the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. East and West are continuing 
disarmament talks, too. 

Another hopeful sign: the settlement 
last February of the bitter dispute be- 
tween Greece, Turkey, and Britain over 
control of the Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus. 

On the violent side of the world 
ledger, the record has been blotted by 
revolts, threats of war, and near-war. 
The Algerian revolt—in which Moslem 
rebels are fighting the French—is now 
in its sixth year. The little Asian king- 
dom of Laos is under attack by Com- 
munist rebels trained and equipped by 
Laos’ Red neighbor, North Viet Nam. 
Red China has ruthlessly smothered a 
freedom revolt in Tibet, and ‘followed 
up by acts of aggression on the borders 
of India. The Soviets, for all their talk 
of peace, still threaten to drive Western 
troops out of free West Berlin. 


Understanding Asia 
TABLE Understanding Europe 


The conflicts involving the CCommu- 
nists form part of a world-wide pattern 
of Red conquest dating back to 1940. 
Since then 14 countries in Europe and 
Asia have come under either the Soviet 
or the Red Chinese yoke. 

Efforts of the free world to halt this 
march of conquest have led to the East- 
West “cold war.” The U.S. and its allies 
have joined forces in a world-wide ring 
of defense pacts. At the same time, we 
and our allies seek to halt Communist 
penetration by granting military support 
and economic aid to needy countries. 
Our ultimate aim: to promote the free- 
dom and well-being of all peoples, and 
respect for international law and order 
through the United Nations. 

Between East and West is a bloc of 
neutral nations in Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. Most are poor ex-colonies 
which have bitter memories of Euro- 
pean imperialism. Although now inde- 
pendent, many still distrust the West. 
The Communist nations try to fan the 
flames of this distrust and pose as 
friends of the neutrals. But Red deeds in 
Tibet, Hungary, and elsewhere are caus- 
ing the neutrals to become increasingly 
wary of Red words. 

Where do we stand in our great 
struggle for world peace and freedom? 
On these pages, region by region, we 
look at the score in 1959, and provide 
the background—your key to under- 
standing the news we will be reporting 
throughout the current school year. 
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RED CHINA 


After a civil war that had lasted more 
than 25 years, the Chinese Reds seized 
control in 1949 of all China, except the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa). 

Twenty-nine members of the United 
Nations (among them the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, India, and the Scandinavian 
countries) have recognized the govern- 
ment of Communist China. The United 
States and a majority of U. N. members 
have refused recognition. 

The U. S. is also opposed to the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United 
Nations. Our reason: she has violated 
all the basic principles of the U. N. 
organization and fought U. N. troops 
during the Korean War (1951-53). 

In the war against the French in 
Indo-China, Red China furnished arms 
to the Communist rebels. In 1959 Red 
China brutally suppressed a freedom 
revolt in Tibet, the mountain-walled 
country she “annexed” in 1950. 

Most recently, Red Chinese troops 
have attacked Indian outposts—and 
claimed part of India’s northern ter- 
ritories as part of Red China. 

Within China itself—an underdevel- 
oped land of 665,000,000 people—the 
Reds have reportedly suffered setbacks 
in their frenzied drive to increase farm 
and industrial production. Since 1958 
they have herded hundreds of millions 
of peasants into strictly regimented 
farms called communes. But the harsh 
working conditions there have reported- 
ly caused so much unrest that the Reds 
recently relaxed the work pace and in- 
creased food rations. This, in turn, 
caused food shortages in the cities. To 
make matters worse, much of the na- 
tion’s 1959 crops were wiped out by 
floods and drought. 

Industrially, too, the Reds have had 
rough sledding. By trying to produce 
too much too fast, Chinese factories 
turned out shoddy goods. Foreign trade 
dropped sharply as a result. 


TAIWAN (Formosa) 

To this island in the western Pacific, 
the Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek retreated in December 
1949 after its defeat by the Communists 
on the mainland. The Nationalists, with 
U. S. help, have since rebuilt an army 


UNDERSTANDING ASIA 


of 600,000 men. Though Chiang’s gov- 
ernment has been denounced as “re- 
actionary” by many Asians, it has im- 
proved the welfare of Taiwan's 10,- 
100,000 people, according to many neu- 
tral observers. 

In August 1958, Red China—with 
Soviet support—began shelling the small 
Nationalist-held islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, just off Red China’s coast. The 
Reds threatened to invade Quemoy 
and then move on to capture Taiwan. 

The U. S. reacted sharply, warning 
the Reds we would help our ally, Na- 
tionalist China, repel any Communist 
invasion. Thereupon the shelling of 
Quemoy slowed down, and the crisis 
gradually passed. But it may erupt 
again at any time. The Reds say they 
still are determined to conquer all 
Nationalist holdings and to drive U. S. 
forces out of the Western Pacific. 


KOREA 

Korea was freed from 50 years of 
Japanese rule in 1945, at the end of 
World War II. The northern part of 
Korea was occupied by Soviet troops, 
the southern part by U. S. forces. 

By agreement, the two parts were to 
be united under one government. But 
the Soviets promptly set up a Red pup- 
pet regime in their zone. They defied 
U. N. resolutions calling for free elec- 
tions throughout Korea. Thus two hostile 
regimes emerged: a Communist dicta- 
torship in the north, a pro-Western 
republic in the south. 

In June 1950, North Korean troops— 
later joined by Red Chinese “volun- 
teers”—invaded South Korea, The U. S. 
and 15 other nations immediately came 
to South Korea’s defense, fighting under 
the U. N. flag. This was the first armed 
collective action taken by the U. N. to 
repel aggression. 

A truce in 1953 ended the bitter, 
costly fighting. But Korea remained 
divided. The U. S. signed a treaty with 
South Korea, pledging to come to the 
aid of that country if it were attacked 
again. A similar pledge was made by 
15 other U. N. countries. 

Since the war the Communists in 
North Korea have repeatedly been 
charged with building up their armed 
strength, in violation of the truce 
agreement. The U. N. Commander, 


therefore, announced in 1957 that he 
had no choice but to strengthen his 
forces, too. U. N. and South Korean 
troops now are equipped with the latest 
jet planes and atomic cannon. 

Negotiations to reunify Korea are 
deadlocked. The Reds insist that U. N. 
forces leave South Korea before elec- 
tions are held to choose a single gov- 
ernment for all of Korea. But the U. N. 
Command refuses to leave until after 
such elections—to make sure they would 
be free elections. 


VIET NAM 


Viet Nam used to be grouped with 
Laos and Cambodia in the French 
colony of Indochina. By 1955 all three 
had gained complete independence. 

Viet Nam, however, is split—like 
Korea—into a Communist North and a 
free South (see map section). 

Red rebel forces headed by Ho Chi 
Minh, a. Moscow-trained Communist, 
began their drive for power in 1946. 
With arms supplied by Red China, they 
fought French and non-Red Viet Na- 
mese forces for nearly eight years. 
Finally, in July 1954, a truce was signed 
-leaving the country split in two. 

Elections were scheduled for July 
1956 to unify North and South Viet 
Nam under one government. But South 
Viet Nam’s President Ngo Dinh Diem— 
certain that free balloting was impos- 
sible under North Viet Nam’s Red 
dictatorship—refused to go along with 
the elections. 

South Viet Nam, a struggling new 
nation constantly on guard against Red 
attack, receives large .mounts of U. S. 
military and economic aid. 


LAOS 


Laos is a landlocked Buddhist king- 
dom bordering Cambodia, Thailand, 
Burma, Red China, and Viet Nam. In 
the early 1950's, Laotian Communists— 
trained in North Viet Nam—set up a 
rebel government in northern Laos. But 
under the terms of a 1957 agreement, 
the Reds agreed to end their rebellion 
and join forces with the regular Laotian 
army. 

Most of the rebels complied with the 
truce terms. But some held their ground 
in the mountain jungles along the Laos- 
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North Viet Nam border. In July 1959, 
fighting broke out between the Reds 
and the regular army in that area. Laos 
accused North Viet Nam—backed by 
Red China and possibly Russia—of sup- 
plying the rebels with additional troops 
and equipment. 

Laos, though not formally a Western 
ally, receives U. S. and French military 
aid to help her tiny army resist the 
Communists. Our Government is con- 
cerned lest the Reds advance farther 
and thus endanger all Southeast Asia. 


INDIA 


India, with a population of 402,500,- 
000, is the world’s largest democracy. 
She became independent in 1947, after 
200 years of British rule. 

The young nation has scored con- 
siderable gains in food and industrial 
production. But India is still faced with 
the need to speed up her economic 
development in order to keep up with 
the needs of her swelling population 
(6,000,000 more people each year). 
She is receiving large loans and grants 
as well as technical aid from abroad. 
Biggest contributor is the U. S. 

The Indian Communist party is small. 
In a 1957 election, however, the Reds 
won against a divided opposition and 
came to power in Kerala, a member 
state (like one of the states of the 
U. S.) of the Indian federal republic. 
Hardly had the Reds taken office when 
they were charged with “bullying” op- 
position groups. This year they passed a 
law requiring Kerala’s 7,000 private 
schools to hire only government- 
approved teachers. The schools regard- 
ed this as a scheme to fill the schools 
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with Red teachers. Anti-Reds staged 
mass demonstrations and demanded the 
Reds resign. They refused. 

Last July Kerala’s Reds were turned 
out of office by the Indian federal gov- 
ernment, which called for a new elec- 
tion. This action was permissible under 
the Indian constitution, which provides 
that a state government may be dis- 
solved if it cannot keep order. Ob- 
servers say, however, that the Reds may 
win the coming election—despite their 
record—fif the opposition is as divided 
as it was in 1957. 

Though opposed to Communists with- 
in India, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru has long followed a neutral policy 
in the “cold war” between the Com- 
munist bloc and the free world. India’s 
neutrality, however, did not stop Red 


Chinese troops from swooping across 


India’s northern border in August. 
Nehru charged the Reds with aggres- 
sion and said India would defend her 
territory against any further attacks. 

India has long been disputing with 
its neighbor, Pakistan, over Kashmir, a 
province which both countries claim, 
and part of which both countries now 
occupy. In 1948 the U. N. Security 
Council passed a resolution saying that 
India and Pakistan should permit the 
Kashmiri people to vote on which coun- 
try they wished to join. The resolution 
has yet to be carried out. 

In 1957 India officially annexed the 
part of Kashmir she occupied. Pakistan 
has continued to demand that India 
abide by the U. N. resolution and per- 
mit a vote. Most Kashmiris are Moslems, 
and would probably vote to join Mos- 
lem Pakistan rather than India, which 
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China is developing its heavy industry. But steel output by 1961 will be only 


one twelfth of U.S. capacity this year. 


Human cost? Reds officially admit they 


have executed two million who disagreed with them in any way since 1949. 
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is largely Hindu. U. N. efforts to break 
the deadlock have failed. 

Another Indian-Pakistani dispute— 
over the division of Indus River water— 
is reported near settlement. These 
waters run through both countries, and 
are needed by both for irrigation and 
hydroelectric projects. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan is really a “divided” country. 
One part is in the northeast corner of 
the Indian peninsula, the other in the 
northwest corner. 

Simultaneously with India, Pakistan 
gained her independence from the 
British in 1947. She is the world’s 
largest Moslem nation. 

Pakistan is plagued by poverty and 
illiteracy. For eleven years she has also 
suffered from weak democratic govern- 
ment with too many parties and indi- 
viduals struggling for power. 

This struggle was ended by a blood- 
less revolution in October 1958. General 
Mohammed Ayub Khan established one- 
man rule, He has since instituted eco- 
nomic reforms and announced plans for 
a “pyramid” form of democracy. 

Under it, the people will elect village 
councils, which in turn will elect dis- 
trict councils, and so on to the top. 
Under the former regime, the people 
voted directly for members of the 
national parliament, just as they do in 
Western democracies. General Ayub 
Khan believes the pyramid system is 
more suited to Pakistan’s present needs. 

Pakistan has steadfastly supported 
the West in the “cold war” against the 
Communist bloc. 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia gained independence from 
the Dutch in 1949. 

A nation of 88,000,000 people living 
on more than 3,000 farflung islands, it 
is rich in rubber, oil, minerals, and 
fertile soil. Yet the majority of the 
people are poor. The young nation has 
only recently begun to train technicians, 
build factories, and modernize agricul 
ture. 

Revolts on some of the islands, a bit 
ter dispute with the Netherlands ove: 
control of nearby Dutch West New 
Guinea, and a constant struggle fo: 
power among 30 political parties—these 
have also created political confusion. 

To try to end the political and eco- 
nomic tangle, President Sukarno—with 
army support—reorganized the govern 
ment last July and established what he 
calls a “guided democracy.” The powe 
of parliament and the parties was re 
duced, while that of the President and 
his advisers was strengthened. Sukarno 
denies he is a dictator, saying he con 
sults experts in every field. 

Indonesia, a neutral in the cold war, 
accepts aid from both Fast and West 








POPULATION 


Western Allies Communist Bloc 
Total: 950 mil. 


Soviet Union 
200 


Total: 850 mil. 


petra} gel 
125 


China 625 





AREA (in square miles) 


Western Allies Communist Bloc 
Total; 21 mil. Total: 13.5 mil. 


Other Allies 18 


ARMED FORCES 


US. 2.6 
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Total: 7.3 mil. 


Chine 2.7 i Others 2 jTotel: 8.7 mil. 
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EUROPE 


THE 6, THE 7, AND THE 8 


For. centuries Europe was bedeviled 
by national rivalries which often led to 
disastrous wars. Since the end of World 
War II in 1945, there has been only one 
rivalry in Europe that has posed the 
threat of war—the rivalry between East 
and West. 

This has split the continent into two 
parts. Dividing them is the “Iron Cur- 
tain” along the border of the Soviet 
bloc. Few people expect this great 
barrier to disappear soon. But other, 
smaller barriers in Europe are gradually 
falling and making way for greater co- 
operation. 

In Western Europe, six nations have 
formed an economic community called 


the Common Market. Its purpose is to 
lower barriers to the free flow of goods 
and labor across national borders. The 
Common Market nations—France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg—may also form 
closer political ties in the future. 

At the same time, seven other West 
European nations are forming their own 
Free Trade Association. They are Brit- 
ain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switz- 
erland, Austria, and Portgual. The 
U.S. Government hopes “The Six” and 
“The Seven” will cooperate and not 
become trade rivals. Such a rivalry 
could weaken the Western defense alli- 
ance, to which most of the nations in 
both groups belong. 

Competing with both West Euro- 


pean groupings is the Soviet bloc of 
eight nations in Eastern Europe. They 
are the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Albania. They 
cooperate even more closely on politi- 
cal, economic, and military matters than 
do the West European nations. But the 
cooperation is not voluntary. It is dic- 
tated by the. Russians, who forced 
communism on most of Eastern Europe 
after the war. “The Eight,” therefore, 
have become really only one: Russia. 


GERMANY 


Since the end of World War II, the 
defeated country has been divided. 
There are two Germanys, each with 
her own government. 

1. East Germany, occupied by Rus- 
sia after the war, has a Red regime 
propped up by Soviet bayonets. It is 
known as the German Democratic Re- 
public. 

2. West Germany, a real democracy, 
is called the German Federal Republic. 
In 1955 the three Western allies (U.S., 
Britain, France)—who had occupied 
West Germany after the war—granted 
her independence. They also permitted 
her to rearm and join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (see page 20). 
NATO troops from several nations are 
stationed in West Germany to bloc 
possible Soviet aggression. 

The Soviets would like the West to 
recognize East Germany. The West re- 
fuses, on the ground that this might 
perpetuate the Red regime and make 
reunification in freedom of the two parts 
of Germany impossible. 

Complicating the problem is Berlin, 
the former capital of (pre-war) Ger- 
many, now located deep inside East 
Germany. By post-war agreement, Ber- 
lin still is occupied by the four vic- 
torious powers, U.S., British, and French 
troops hold West Berlin, Soviet forces 
occupy East Berlin. 

Last November the Soviets demand- 
ed that Western troops be withdrawn 
from West Berlin, leaving it an un- 
armed “free city.” The Soviets said 
they would turn East Berlin over to 
East Germany. The West called this « 
scheme to strangle West Berlin. We 
insisted that both East and West Berlin 
remain occupied until the city could 
be restored as capital of a reunited 
Germany. 

The foreign ministers of the four 
powers failed to break the Berlin dead- 
lock this summer during more than 
two months of negotiations at Geneva. 
They plan to try again soon, 


FRANCE 


France is the cornerstone of the free 
world’s defense structure in Europe. 
But France’s own political structure 





nearly crumbled in 1958. A succession 
of 24 premiers (government chiefs) 
had held office since 1945. Each pre- 
mier had tried to solve France’s critical 
problems. No leader, however, had held 
power long enough to carry out a 
workable program. 

Reason for the great turnover in 
premiers? They were at the mercy of 
an all-powerful National Assembly (par- 
liament), which was split into ten or 
more political parties. A few of these 
parties opposed democracy. 

To give a premier majority support, 
severa! democratic parties had to form 
a coalition, or partnership. The moment 
the coalition broke up—as happened 
24 times in 13 years—the premier 
toppled. 

A group of French army officers and 
civilians in Algeria —France’s North 
African territory—determined to put an 
end to this unsteady system. In May, 
1958, they revolted against the Paris 
government. They demanded that it 
turn its power over to General Charles 
de Gaulle, hero of World War II and 
the political idol of many Frenchmen. 
Unable to crush the spreading revolt, 
the Assembly yielded after two weeks 
and elected De Caulle premier. 

De Gaulle appointed a committee to 
write a new constitution, which was 
later overwhelmingly approved by the 
people of France and her overseas 


territories. The Assembly was stripped 
of its power to overthrow premiers at 


will, while the offices of president 
(formerly a figurehead) and premier 
were vastly strengthened. 

Some Frenchmen say the new ar- 
rangement gives too much power to a 
few men. Others say the constitution 
at long last gives France a stable, dem- 
ocratic government. 

Late last year De Gaulle was elected 
president for a seven-year term. His 
accomplishments thus far include im- 
proving France’s economic position, and 
permitting most of her African terri- 
tories to choose independence or self- 
government within the French Overseas 
Community. But De Gaulle has not yet 
licked one problem which plagued pre- 
vious French governments. That prob- 
lem: Algeria—where French troops have 
fought for five years without defeating 
the Moslem rebels who seek inde- 
pendence (see Understanding Africa). 


SPAIN 

For 20 years Generalissimo Francis- 
co Franco has been the undisputed 
master of Spain. His authoritarian gov- 
ernment was given a cold shoulder by 
the West after World War II, since it 
had been friendly with the Nazis. In 
recent years, however, Spain has been 
gradually becoming more closely linked 
with the Western alliance. 

The United States and Spain signed 


an agreement in 1953 permitting us to 
build air and naval bases on Spanish 
soil. In December, 1955, Spain was ad- 
mitted to the U.N. 

Last July Spain was granted $400,- 
000,000 in credits from international 
banking institutions. In return, Spain 
promised to make drastic reforms in 
her slow-moving economy. 

Some unrest has been reported in 
Spain, Last December, Franco rounded 
up about 80 professional men, students, 
and factory workers for allegedly anti- 
Franco activities. 


SOVIET SATELLITES 

Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania are the captive nations of 
Europe. They are ruled by Communist 
regimes taking orders from Moscow. 

The peoples of these countries did 
not choose conimunism. Communism 
was forced on them by Soviet “libera- 
tors” who freed them from the Nazis 
in World War Il—only to impose a 
Red dictatorship on them shortly after- 
ward. : 

Early in 1956 observers reported a 
softening of harsh repressive measures 
in some of the satellite countries. But 
the Communist bosses failed to go far 
enough. This was proved by the “bread 
and freedom” revolt of thousands of 
workers in Poznan, Poland, in June 
1956, and the bloody uprising in Hun- 
gary the following October. 

The Poznan revolt brought about 
a change in Poland’s relationship with 
the Soviet Union. Wladyslaw Gomulka 
came to power as chief of the Polish 
Communist party. An “independent” 
and nationalist Communist, Gomulka 
permitted some important reforms. Se- 











Dream of united Europe is slowly be- 
coming reality. Cornerstone of “One 
Europe” idea is “Common Market.” Six 
nations (shown in solid black) will even- 
tually permit free flow of goods and la- 
bor across their borders. For other ways 
nations of Europe hope to cooperate, 
see The ABC's of Free Europe” (p. 20). 
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cret police powers were curbed. The 
Catholic Church, a guiding force in 
devoutly religious Poland, had many 
of its rights restored. Workers and writ- 
ers gained limited freedom. Farmers 
were permitted to own their own land 
once more. Gomulka remained mostly 
pro-Soviet, but refused to obey every 
Kremlin command. 

The Polish regime is regarded as 
the least oppressive in the Soviet bloc. 
But the Polish people still are only 
half free. Outright opposition to the 
Gomulka government is forbidden. 

In contrast to Poland, the Hungarian 
uprising brought no relief from op- 
pression. Hungarian students, workers, 
miners, and soldiers fought to rid their 
country of Soviet bondage. But they 
were crushed by Soviet tanks and 
troops. More than 170,000 Hungarians 
fled from their enslaved homeland, seek- 
ing a haven in the West. 

Those millions who remain in Hun- 
gary live under a ruthless dictatorship 
propped up by the presence of thou- 
sands of Soviet troops. Last year the 
world was horrified to learn of the 
secret trial and execution of top leaders 
of the 1956 revolt. Among them was 
ex-premier Imre Nagy, a “liberal” Com- 
munist who had opposed Moscow dom- 
ination. He was shot after false Red 
promises that he would not be harmed 
or punished, The United Nations has 
denounced this crime and called for 
an end to “repression and killing” in 
Hungary. Russia has ignored U.N, pro- 
tests. 

Economically, life has reportedly im- 
proved slightly in most of the satellite 
countries in recent years. They are at 
last producing enough food, clothing, 
and other basic necessities for their 
people. But many consumer goods 
which West Europeans take for granted 
are rare luxuries in Eastern Europe. 
The Reds are more interested in pro 
ducing arms than refrigerators. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is a Communist oddity. 
Once closely linked to the Soviets, Yug- 
oslavia’s dictator Tito broke with them 
in 1948. At first the Soviets called Tito 
a “traitor to communism.” Then, in 
1955, they tried to patch things up. 
But relations still are touch-and-go. 

Russia and Red China are both 
known to fear any spread of Tito-like 
independence to the Soviet satellites. 

To help Yugoslavia defend her inde- 
pendence, the U.S. supplied her with 
military aid until 1957, and continues 
to send economic aid. Tito claims to 
be neutral in the “cold war” between 
East and West. 

The Yugoslav Reds have somewhat 
relaxed their grip on the people. But 
as in Poland, no opposition party is 
tolerated. 





UNDERSTANDING 


The Middle East 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Egypt and Syria merged to form 
the United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) 
in February 1958. 

Of the two countries, Egypt is the 
poorer, Most of her 25,000,000 people 
eke out a meager living in the narrow 
stretch of fertile soil along both banks 
of the Nile River. Most of the rest 
of Egypt is desert wasteland, although 
progress has been made in a few areas 
in reclaiming the desert. Egypt's rich- 
est asset, aside from the Nile Valley, 
is the Suez Canal. It now yields the 
Egyptian government $100,000,000 in 
shipping tolls each year. 

Syria’s 4,200,000 people are also 
poor, but they manage to feed them- 
selves and even export some meat and 
wheat. Syria is less than one fifth as 
large as Egypt and has scant natural 
resources aside from a few oil fields. 
However, the oil produced in Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia reaches the Mediterran- 
ean through Syrian pipelines. For this 
service, Syria is paid transit fees. 

President of the U.A.R. is Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. Egypt fell under Nasser’s 
sway in 1952, when he masterminded 
a revolt that toppled King Farouk. 

At first, Nasser’s chief goal was to 
raise the living standards of Egypt's 


destitute peasants. Western govern- 
ments gave him aid. But by 1955 the 
Egyptian leader had grown hostile to 
the West and increasingly friendly 
with the Soviet bloc. 

Many observers believe Nasser hoped 
to outsmart the Kremlin, by using it 
to help him unite the entire Arab 
world which he aspired to lead. The 
Soviets, in turn, hoped to outsmart 
Nasser, by using him to gain a long- 
sought-for Red “beach-head” in the 
Middle East. 

Nasser and the Soviets made a huge 
cotton-for-arms deal. The Soviets got 
the cotton; Nasser got the arms—plus 
Red technicians and military advisers. 

The West became concerned over 
Nasser’s increasing cooperation with 
Moscow. As a result, the U. S. refused 
to help finance the construction of 
Nassers “dream”’—a $1,300,000,000 
dam at Aswan designed to harness the 
Nile | River. In retaliation, Egypt's 
“strong man” angrily nationalized the 
Suez Canal in July 1956. The canal 
had been owned and controlled by an 
international corporation—with most of 
the stocks owned by Britain and France. 

The West insisted that international 
control be restored. When Nasser 
balked, Britain and France sent troops 
to seize the canal zone during an 


Map in color shows size of Middle East compared to U.S. Most 
of area’s 1,616,530 square miles is desert wilderness. Only 
five per cent of land is cultivated. Part is rich in oil, however. 


Egyptian-Israeli_ crisis (see Israel). 
Egyptian resistance was compara- 
tively weak. But the British and French 
armies were forced to withdraw under 
the combined protests of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Nations against armed intervention. 

Tensions slowly relaxed. Last year 
they rose again. Nasser was accused of 
helping rebels try to overthrow the 
pro-Western governments of Jordan and 
Lebanon. In July 1958 these two gov- 
ernments made an urgent request to the 
U. S. and Britain for armed support. 
U. S. Marines were dispatched to Leb- 
anon, and British paratroops to Jordan. 

By August the crisis had simmered 
down. Nasser and other Arab leaders 
agreed on a U.N. pledge not to stir up 
trouble in each other’s countries. In 
October 1958 U. S. and British troops 
withdrew from Lebanon and Jordan— 
without having fired a shot. 

Early this year Nasser had a change 
of heart about the Soviets. While con- 
tinuing to accept their aid, he de- 
nounced them bitterly for trying to 
spread communism in the Middle East 
—especially in Iraq (see below). The 
Reds replied by denouncing Nasser. At 
the same time Nasser toned down his 
anti-Western propaganda. The West is 
now waiting to see what the unpredict- 
able U.A.R. leader will do next. 


IRAQ 


Iraq is oil-rich. The former royal 
government used oil profits to build 
dams and other large projects. But little 
money was spent on smaller projects— 
such as new housing—that would have 
brought immediate benefits to the im- 
poverished people. Moreover, there 
was no political freedom. 

The country seethed with unrest. 
Finally, on July 14, 1958, an army 
brigade surrounded the royal palace in 
Baghdad, and killed young King Faisal 
and his pro-Western prime minister, 
Nuri as-Said. Most Iraqis were over- 
joyed. 

The rebel leader, Brigadier General 
Abdul Karim Kassem, proclaimed Iraq 
a republic. Kassem became its “Sole 
Leader.” 





Kassem broke Iraq’s ties with the 
Middle East Treaty Organization (now 
known as the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion—see page 20), a pro-Western de- 
fense alliance. Though claiming to be 
neutral, Kassem at first seemed to be 
dominated by Communists. He accept- 
ed aid from Russia and permitted Iraqi 
Reds to take over key posts in his gov- 
ernment. Thousands of anti-Commu- 
nists were jailed. Red-led street mobs 
terrorized -and sometimes murdered— 
their foes. 

Kassem’s followers also denounced 
U.A.R. President Nasser, who was then 
popular among the Iraqi masses. They 
wanted to break that popularity, to 
keep Iraq from falling under Nasser’s 
control. The result was a furious propa- 
ganda battle between Kassem and 
Nasser. This quarrel has not been 
patched up. 

But Kassem no longer gives the 
Communists a free hand. A _ bloody, 
Red-led uprising in northern Iraq last 
July caused Kassem to denounce the 
Reds as “anarchists” and to bring some 
to trial for murder. 

The Communists, in an effort to re- 
store their prestige, have admitted re- 
sponsibility for some “criminal acts,” 
and promised to behave better in the 
future. Whether they keep that prom- 
ise—and whether Kassem keeps them 
under control—is the big question in 
Iraq today. 


JORDAN 


Jordan is a small country (about the 
size of Indiana) with a population of 
1,600,000. 

After Jordan won her independence 
in 1946, Britain paid the $33,000,000- 
a-year bill that kept the country going— 
in exchange for military bases and a 
military alliance. But in January 1957, 
Jordan renounced her military and fi- 
nancial ties with Britain. Young King 
Hussein had been promised a subsidy 
from Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia 
if he broke with Britain. 

However, when Jordan drifted to- 
ward communism, Hussein began to 
worry. By April 1957, he was ready to 
crack down hard on pro-Red army and 
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government officials. The king installed 
an anti-Communist cabinet. The U. S. 
sent Jordan economic and military aid. 

In a further move to strengthen his 
regime, Hussein merged his country 
with Iraq, then ruled by his cousin, 
King Faisal. The new nation was 
called the Arab Federation. Founded in 
March 1958, the Federation collapsed 
four months later with the murder of 
Faisal and the rise of General Kassem 
in Iraq (see facing page). 

Hussein feared that either Kassem or 
the U.A.R.’s Nasser would try to seize 
Jordan. To prevent this, Hussein made 
an urgent plea for British troops. These 
were sent in July 1958, and remained 
in Jordan for three months. Since then, 
Jordan’s relations with her neighbors 
have gradually improved again. 


ISRAEL 


Israel occupies a portion of what 
had been known as Palestine. (The re- 
mainder was annexed by Jordan.) Is- 
rael came into existence through a reso- 
lution adopted by the U.N. General 
Assembly on November 29, 1947. 

Jewish settlers proclaimed Israel a 
republic on May 14, 1948. For several 
months, bitter fighting followed be- 
tween Israel and the neighboring Arab 
countries. Through U.N. intervention, 
a truce was finally agreed upon. 

The truce brought no peace to the 
area. Mutual fear led to frequent bor- 
der clashes. Israel charged that many 
of the clashes resulted from Egyptian 
terrorist raids on Israeli settlements. In 
retaliation, Israeli military forces struck 
into the Sinai peninsula of Egypt on 
October 29, 1956. 

A few days later, Britain and France 
invaded the Suez Canal zone (see 
United Arab Republic). The fighting 
ended on November 7, after all sides 
accepted a U.N. cease-fire proposal. 

Out of the crisis came an historic 
action: formation of the first interna- 
tional police organization, the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). 
UNEF soldiers were placed on guard 
duty along the Israel-Egyptian frontier. 

Although no fighting is going on 
now, the Arabs insist they are still at 
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war with Israel. For this reason, the 
U.A.R.’s Nasser forbids Israeli ships— 
and foreign ships carrying Israeli cargo 
—to use the Suez Canal. Israel charges 
that Nasser’s action violates both inter- 
national law and U.N. decisions that 
the canal must stay open to all nations 
i, peace or war. 

Israel is confident of her strength 
and vitality. But she fears that unless 
the Arab nations agree to a final peace 
settlement, there is always the possi- 
bility that the current “hot truce” may 
explode into another Arab-Israeli war. 

Most tragic unsolved problem of the 
Middle East is that the Arab refugees, 
who fled Israel during the 1948-49 war. 
(About 200,000 Arabs did not leave 
Israel.) Almost 1,000,000 of these refu- 
gees live under- utterly miserable con- 
ditions in camps located in Jordan and 
Egypt just across the Israeli frontier. 
They are cared for by a United Nations 
relief agency. 

Some observers have suggested that 
the refugees be resettled and given jobs 
in Arab lands. The Arab governments 
violently oppose this idea. They say 
that giving jobs and homes to the refu- 
gees on Arab soil would weaken their 
claims to their former homes in Israel. 
The Israeli government says it cannot 
readmit such vast numbers of Arab 
refugees who might be hostile to Israel. 


OTHER MID-EAST LANDS 


The desert kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
and the-surrounding sheikdoms are im 
portant to the West because of: (1) their 
fabulous wealth in oil—produced by 
Western companies; and (2) their stra 
tegic location, guarding approaches to 
Africa and Asia. The U.A.R.’s Nasser— 
who is often at odds with the West—is 
reported to have considerable influence 
in Saudi Arabia and the sheikdams. 

Two non-Arab Moslem countries are 
Iran and Turkey. Each borders Soviet 
Russia and belong to the Central Treaty 
Organization (see page 20). Iran, rich in 
oil, is just beginning to modernize her 
ancient way of life. Turkey began about 
forty years ago, and has made con- 
siderable strides in improving economic 
conditions and establishing democracy. 
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A CHANGING CONTINENT 


The winds of freedom are sweeping 
across Africa. Eight years ago there 
were only four independent nations on 
the continent. Today there are 10. Next 
year there will be 13. 

In addition, several French and Brit- 
Africa have 
self-governing—though still tied to the 
Some of these ter- 
ritories, too, may gain full independence 


ish territories in become 


‘mother countries 


in a few years 

But Africans want more than just po- 
litical freedom. They also want freedom 
from disease 
And 
vhite settlers are in control 
Africans want economic equality. 

These demands are creating tremen- 


illiteracy, and 
in those areas where European 


poverty, 


non-white 


dous problems—and tremendous chal 
both Africa and the West. 
must 


lenges tor 
Africans learn the complicated 
process of democratic self-government. 
Africans of various races must find ways 
I living More 


together. investment 


KEY TO MAP 


0-10% Are Unable . 
to Read and Write 


FB 10-20% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 

WB 20-50% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 

a | 50-80% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 


BB 80-100% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 


FRICA 


capital and technical aid are needed. 


The West and the Soviets are competing 


in offering aid to new African nations 


THE FRENCH COMMUNITY 


In September 1958 nearly all French 
African territories in Africa except 
Algeria were given a momentous choice. 
They were allowed to vote on whetlier: 
(1) to continue under French rule, (2) 
to become self-governing members of 
the French Community, or (3) to be- 
come completely independent. 

In permitting this vote, France made 
it clear that any territory that chose 
independence would lose French eco- 
nomic aid. 

Results of the vote 

Only French Somaliland chose to re- 
main completely under French rule. 

Only Guinea selected independence. 

All the other territories took the sec- 
ond choice of membership in the French 
Community. They formed the following 
new republics: Mauritania, Senegal, the 


Sudanese Republic, the Voltaic Repub- 
lic, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Gabom, 
Niger, Chad, Central African Republic, 
Congo, and the Malagache Republic 
(see map on page 36). 

As members of the Community, 
France and the new republic: jointly 
control such matters as foreign affairs, 
defense, and currency. Internal: affairs 
of the member republics are controlled 
by their own governments. 

[wo of the new African states—the 
Republic of Senegal and the Sudanese 
Republic—have formed the Mali Fed- 
eration, in which they cooperate on 
matters and telecommunica- 
tions (see map on facing page). 


economic 


NORTH AFRICA 


After years of political agitation, 
Tunisia and Morocco won their inde- 
pendence from France in 1956. But Al- 
geria—the huge territory between these 
remains under French con- 


trol. According to French law, the 


two nations 





heavily populated northern strip of Al- 
geria is governed as part of “metropoli- 
tan France.” The southern region, part 
of the great Sahara Desert, is ruled as 
a French colony. 

In the past few years, France has dis- 
covered large fields of oil and natural 
gas in the Algerian Sahara, and is in- 
vesting more than $200,000,000 a year 
to exploit these resources. 

Of Algeria’s 9,875,000 people, about 
1,025,000 are Europeans—many of them 
descendants of French families that set- 
tled in Algeria more than a century ago. 
The remaining 8,850,000 are Moslems. 

Contesting France’s claim to rule 
Algeria are Moslem rebels, who have 
been fighting for five years to win inde- 
pendence. 

The Algerian war was chiefly respon- 
sible for the change in France’s govern- 
ment in May 1958 which brought 
General de Gaulle back to power (see 
Understanding Europe). 

French strategy under De Gaulle has 
been: (1) to win the cooperation of the 
Moslem population by granting it more 
rights and improving economic condi- 
tions—under French rule; and (2) to 
continue the war against the rebels. 

Rebel strategy has been: (1) to try 
to wear down French resistance with 
continued guerrilla attacks, and (2) to 
seek world-wide recognition of the rebel 
claim to Algerian independence. Several 
Asian and African nations have granted 
such recognition. 


WEST AND EAST AFRICA 


Three independent nations of West- 
Central Africa—Liberia, Ghana, and 
Guinea—have proposed forming a Com- 
munity of Independent African States 
next year. In this community, the nations 
would cooperate in solving common 
problems. 

The British territories of East-Central 
Africa are making slower political pro- 
gress, chiefly because of racial tensions. 
The Negro majority resents “domination” 
by the white settler minority. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa has been 
described as being in a state of “perma- 
nent crisis.” Non-whites (Negroes, East 
Indians, and persons of mixed racial 
origins) outnumber whites by more than 
three to one. 

The government, controlled by white 
Afrikaners (descendants of Dutch set- 
tlers) have adopted a policy of apartheid 
(racial apartness ). 

The government says this is necessary 
to “preserve Western culture” in South 
Africa and “reduce racial friction.” 
Critics charge that the government is 
increasing racial friction by its “severe 
oppression” of non-whites. 
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Birth of Federation of Mali is latest in succession of political events which 
is rapidly changing face of Algeria. The former French colonies will keep links 
to France in foreign affairs but determine own internal policies. Federation 
takes its name from African empire which flourished from 11th to 18th centuries. 
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Parts of Africa are rich in mineral resources, which provide Evropean nations 
with strategic stockpiles of iron, bauxite (the ore of aluminum), copper, and 
other minerals. But lack of transportation holds back industrial development. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


UR Latin America “good neighbors” 


live in 20 independent republics 
outh of the Rio Grande. They have 
been our allies in both World “Wars. 

The total area of Latin America 
8,500,000 square miles—is nearly three 
times the area of the continental United 
States. Its population of 187,000,000 
is about 10,000,000 that 
of the United States 

In 1952 20 Latin 
can neighbors were ruled by dictators 
In the then, 
of these dictatorships have fallen—in 
Bolivia, Honduras, Peru, 
Colombia and Cuba 

The three remaining dictatorships are 
Republic, 
ind Paraguay. Some observers say the 


of H ait 


greater than 


ten of our Ameri 


seven years since seven 
Argentina 
Venezuela 


the Dominican Nicaragua, 


government also tends to be 


lictatorial 


SANTIAGO CONFERENCE 


little 
broke out in the 


1959 a rash of ‘inva 


all unsuccessful 


During 
sions” 
countries—Cuba 
Haiti, Hon 
suffered 


political 


urea. Six 
Republic 
duras, Nicaragua, and Panama 
ittacks by 
exiles attempting to force a violent return 
Some of the 


dictators” 


Caribbean 
the Dominican 


small groups of 


home exiles fought to 


‘oust the others fought to 
must the democrats.” 

ministers of 
Latin American vith 
(.S. Secretary of State Herter, met in 
Chile, 
They signed a declaration 


In August, 20 foreign 


nations, together 


Santiago, to discuss the Carib 
hean unrest 

mdemning dictatorships and the sup 
pression of human rights anywhere in 
the Americas. But that 


must be trom 


they stressed 


democracy established 


within a country—not imposed by in 


iders from abroad. By the same token, 
lictators have no right to ‘invade de 
mocracies. Secretary Herter pointed out 
that 


kind of turmoil which Communists seek 


such invasions only* create the 
to exploit for their own ends. 

The ministers also noted that deep- 
seated economic problems were at the 
root of much of the political unrest in 
Latin America. They agreed that the 
American republics must cooperate more 
closely in solving these problems. 

When U. S. Vice-President Nixon 
made a good will tour of South Amer- 
ica in May 1958, he was attacked by 
rioting, stone-throwing mobs in several 
countries. Although largely Communist- 


inspired, the riots underscored Latin 
America’s serious economic problems. 

For example, the prosperity of most 
Latin nations still depends heavily on 
each nation’s export of a single product 

such as coffee, bananas, or oil. When 
the world price of one of these products 
falls, the selling country may “go 
broke.” 

Many American 
countries should diversify their econ- 
that is, grow or manufacture a 
of goods. Then, if the price 
of one product drops, there will still be 
others to sell at a profit. 

Not only must Latin 
tion develop new industries, say these 
observers, but they must also improve 
their transportation systems. Some coun- 
great many 
teachers, particularly in 
At least half the people 
poorly 


experts say Latin 
omy 
variety 


American na 


tries also need a more 


schools and 
rural areas. 
of Latin 


educated or 


America are either 
illiterate, 
their countries’ progress 

The U.S. is participating more and 
more in the economic development of 
its Latin neighbors. U.S. private invest 
south of the border now 
$7,000,000,000, U.S. 


ment loans and grants to Latin America 


thus hindering 


ment totals 


about Govern 
have not been as great as to Asia and 
Europe, but are now being increased. 
We are contributing $450,000,000 to 
the new $1.000.000.000 Inter-American 
Development Institution which will be- 
gin making next Latin 
American countries will contribute the 
remaining $550,000.000 to the bank. 


loans year. 


Latin America 


The Soviets also are making tempting 
offers of trade and aid to hard-pressed 
Latin American countries. These offers 
are accompanied by Red prépaganda 
denouncing U.S. aid as “imperialistic.” 


CUBA 


After fighting more than two years 
against the dictatorship of Fulgencio 
Batista, Fide] Castro’s rebel forces took 
over Cuba on January 1, 1959. Castro 
pledged to wipe out corruption and 
to restore democracy. 

Ever since, Cuba has been a hotbed 
of controversy. Castro's military courts 
sentenced hundreds of men to death 
for crimes allegedly committed under 
Batista. Some critics charged that the 
trials were not conducted fairly. 

Another controversial action: Castro's 
agrarian reform law, designed to give 
land to destitute peasants. Landowners 
complain that Castro is taking their 
unfairly and- without just 
compensation. 


land away 

Some economists say Castro is ruin- 
ing Cuba’s with wild and 
poorly planned reforms. Castro replies 
that drastic needed to 
wipe out poverty and illiteracy. He 
denounces opponents as “counter-revo- 


economy 


measures are 


lutionaries.” 

Critics contend that Castro is cooper- 
ating with Communists to turn Cuba 
into a Red dictatorship. Other observ- 
ers say Red influence is not strong, and 
that Castro—though inexperienced in 
government—is merely trying to im- 
prove the lot of the Cuban people. 








DEPENDENCE ON SINGLE EXPORTS 
(Exports as Per Cent of Total Exports) 
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Petroleum 
Coffee 
Coffee 
Coffee 
Coffee 
Coffee 


Sugar 


Bananas 


Copper 


66 
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International Cooperation Administratien 


Dependence on a single export is major problem of most Latin American nations. 





“™P ALK—don't shoot!” would be an 

apt motto for the United ‘Nations. 
For the U.N. is a world forum where 
nations can talk over—and often settle— 
disputes that might otherwise be re- 
solved on the battlefield. 

The U.N. not only seeks to eliminate 
war, but also the causes of war. This 
it does by (1) helping to fight illiteracy, 
poverty, and disease in underdeveloped 
lands; (2) promoting science and the 
free exchange of ideas; and (3) en- 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
Calendar Year 1959 
Total U.S. Contribution: $107,842,566 Per Capita Cost: 62 cents 


Per Cent U.S. 
Contribution 
te Tetal 


32.51 
44.44 


Estimated U.S. 
Contributions 


$19,993,650 - 
8,443,146 


Per Capita 
Cost 





$.1139 
0481 


United Nations (Operational) 
United Nations Emergency Force 


couraging respect for human rights. 

The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco on June 26, 1945, when 
51 nations signed the Charter that was 
drafted in a two-month conference. To- 
day there are 82 member nations. The 
work of the U.N. is carried on by six 
“principal organs” and twelve “special- 
ized agencies.” 


Town Meeting of World 


Since October 1952, the General As- 
sembly has been meeting each year in 
its Assembly Hall in New York. The 
1959—fourteenth annual—session of the 
General Assembly opened there on Sep- 
tember 15. 

The General Assembly is the parent 
body that holds together the U.N. struc- 
ture. It is not a legislative body in the 
sense of the United States Congress 
or the British Parliament. The Assembly 
is an open forum for discussing all the 
world’s problems. 

Sificé the U.N. is not a world gov- 
ernment, but merely an association of 
sovereign independent nations, the As- 
sembly cannot pass laws binding on 
all nations or their citizens. It can only 
make recommendations for action either 
by the Security Council (discussed be- 
low) or by individual member nations. 

Every member nation is automati- 
cally represented in the General As- 
sembly. Each nation, large or small, 
has one (and only one) vote, but may 
send five delegates to the sessions of 
the Assembly. The Assembly must meet 
at least once a year. It may hold 
special sessions whenever an urgent 
need arises. 

Decisions on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural (or- 
dinary, routine) issues, by a simple 
majority. No nation has the right of 
veto in the Assembly. The Assembly 
elects its own president annually. 

In the thirteen years of the U.N.’s 
existence, the General Assembly has 
grown gradually in authority and in- 
fluence. It is now considered by many 
observers to be the most important 
organ of the U.N. 

After the North Korean Commu- 
nists attacked the Republic of Korea in 
the summer of 1950, the General As- 
sembly took a significant step. It adopt- 
ed a plan proposed by the U.S. called 


Specialized Agencies 

Food and Agriculture 
Organization 

international Labor 
Organization 

U.N. Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 

World Health Organization 


Special Voluntary Programs 
U.N. Children’s Fund 


U.N. Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance 


U.N. Refugee Program 


2,712,494 
2,132,464 
3,789,810 
4,744,090 
11,000,000 


25,000,000 
1,200,000 
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The United 
Nations 


the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution. This 
resolution empowered the Assembly to 
deal with any breach of peace by an 
aggressor nation if the Security Council 
should fail to take action because of 
a veto by any of the Big Five. 


Policeman for Peace 


The Security Council is, in theory, 
the most powerful organ in the United 
Nations. But in practice, it has lost 
much of its importance—because of the 
abuse of the veto power by the Soviet 
Union, 

Under the Charter the Council is 
empowered (1) to settle disputes 
among nations by persuasion, media- 
tion, or other means; (2) to use all 
powers at its command, including force, 
to punish aggressors and prevent the 
spread of war. It can call on any mem- 
ber nation to contribute armed forces 
for this purpose. 

The Security Council is in session 
the year around. This Council consists 


of eleven members, Of these, five are 
permanent members — Britain, China, 
France, Russia, and the United States 
(the so-called “Big Five” who helped 
establish the U.N. after World War II). 
The other six are non-permanent mem- 
bers, elected for two-year terms by the 
General Assembly. Each member pre- 
sides over the Council for one month in 
rotation, 

The permanent seat assigned to 
China has been held since the begin- 
ning by the Nationalist government. 
Since the Chinese Communists seized 
the China mainland and drove the 
Nationalists to the island of Taiwan 
in 1949, there has been a continuous 
protest by the Soviet bloc that Red 
China should succeed to the Chinese 
seat. The U.S. has insisted that Nation- 
alist China, our ally in World War II, 
keep China’s seat. 

Some critics claim that the voting 
procedure in the Security Council pre- 
vents the Council from taking effective 





action. On procedural matters, the rules 
provide that decisions may be made by 
a majority of seven members—any seven 
—whether they are members of the 
Big Five or not. On substantive matters, 
however, the majority of seven must in- 
clude the votes of all five permanent 
members. Thus any of the “Big Five” 
can veto action on any substantive mat- 
ter. This veto power, exercised almost 
exclusively by Soviet Russia, has been 
the Council's chief source of weakness. 


The Secretariat 

The Secretariat is the working force 
of the United Nations. It is composed 
of a Secretary-General (appointed by 
the General Assembly unon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council), 
and an international staff. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the U.N. The 
present Secretary-General is Dag Ham- 
marskjold of Sweden, approved in 1953, 
and again in 1957. His salary is $33,000 
a year, plus $20,000 for expenses. 

Eight departments make up the Sec- 
retariat, each headed by an Assistant 
Secretary-General. The 4,000 men and 
women who work for the Secretariat 
are international civil servants. The 
U.N. Charter requires that “in the per- 
formance of their duties, the Secretary- 
Genera] and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority ex- 
ternal to the organization.” 


Architect of Better Life 


[he Economic and Social Council 

responsible for the economic and 
social activities of the United Nations. 
Its task is to “build a better life’— 
to promote the welfare and improve the 
living conditions of all peoples. 

Accordingly, ECOSOC (as it is 
called) studies economic, social, cul- 
tural, health, and related matters, and 
makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly or to the individual nations 
of the U.N. It has no power, however, 
to enforce its recommendations. The 
Council coordinates, but does not con- 
trol, the work of the Specialized Agen- 
cies (see below), which are independ- 
ent bodies. 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting 
in ECOSOC is by simple majority— 
each nation has one vote. 


Protector of Unprotected” 

The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unprotect- 
ed.” Its purpose: to protect the interests 
of inhabitants of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, and to lead them to self,gov- 
ernment or independence. 

The U.N. Trusteeship System applies 
to: (1) territories taken from enemy 


nations in World War I (the so-called 
“League of Nations mandates”); (2) 
territories taken from enemy nations in 
World War II; and (3) other terri- 
tories voluntarily placed under the 
Trusteeship System. 

At present, there are 10 trust tcrri- 
tories with a population of more than 
20,000,000. 

The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of: (a) countries administering trust 
territories; (b) the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; and (c) 
as many other members as may be 
necessary to make sure that the mem- 
bership of the Council is equally di- 
vided between administering and non- 
administering countries. 

Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
by simple majority—each member coun- 
try has one vote. 


The World Court 


The International Court of Justice, 
popularly called the World Court, is 
the main judicial body of the United 
Nations. The World Court is designed 
to settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations, not individuals. 

The World Court may deal with 
issues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tion of international law; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 
not automatically pass on disputed 
cases unless the member nations con- 
cerned agree to refer them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting independ- 
ently. The candidates who receive a 
majority in both bodies are elected. 
The judges serve for a term of nine 
years. All questions are decided by a 
majority- of judges present. The Court 
meets in its own building in The Hague 
in the Netherlands 


Specialists on U. N. Team 


International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11, 1919, 
under the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, following World War I. It 
became affiliated with the United Na- 
tions in 1946. The purposes of the ILO 
are: To improve, through international 
action, the labor conditions and living 
standards in all countries, also to pro- 
mote economic stability. Headquarters: 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) was established on October 16, 
1945. Its purposes: To raise the levels 
of nutrition and the standards of living 
of the people of all countries; to in- 
crease efficiency in food production. 
Headquarters: Rome, Italy. 


International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) was established on July 20, 1956. 


Purpose: to promote the growth of 
private enterprises, particularly in un- 
derdeveloped countries. Headquarters: 
Washington, D. C. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) was established on July 29, 
1957. Purpose: to assist in developing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes: 
Headquarters: Vienna, Austria. 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) was established on November 
14, 1946. It purpose: To foster under- 
standing among nations through edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural coop- 
eration: Headquarters: Paris, France. 


International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO) was established on April 
4, 1947. Its purposes: To study prob- 
lems of international civil aviation, and 
to establish world-wide standards and 
regulations for commercial air travel. 
Headquarters: Montreal, Canada. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948. Its 
purpose: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was 
established on December 27, 1945. Its 
purposes: To lend money to underde- 


veloped countries for reconstruction and 
development of industries. Headquar- 
ters: Washington, D. C. 


International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 
27, 1945. Its. purposes: To promote 
international monetary cooperation and 
assist nations to “stabilize” their curren- 
cies. Headquarters: Washington, D.C. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) was 
established originally on October 9, 
1874. Purposes: To set rules for the 
efficient exchange of mail among na- 
tions. Headquarters: Bern, Switzerland. 


International Telecommunication Un- 
ion (ITU) was established originally on 
January 1, 1934. Purposes: To regulate 
international radio, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services. Headquarters: Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) was established on March 23, 
1950. Purposes: To set up and main- 
tain systems for exchange of scientific 
weather information among nations. 
Headquarters, Geneva Switzerland. 


Inter-governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization (IMCO) was estab- 
lished on January 30, 1959. Purposes: 
To promote cooperation among gov- 
ernments in problems affecting inter- 
national shipping. Headquarters: Lon- 
don, England. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


Free World Defense Pacts 


EPEATED acts of Communist ag- 

gression after World War II con- 
vinced the free world that it had to 
unite in self-defense. In the words of 
President Eisenhower: 

“We must maintain a collective shield 
against aggression to allow the free 
peoples of the world to seek their 
valued goals in safety.” 

Our collective shield consists of four 
major regional alliances. Regional or- 
ganizations are permitted under the 
United Nations Charter, Chapter VIII, 
Article 52. 


NATO 


Ten years ago the ominous shadow 
of Soviet military power threatened 
Western Europe. To counter that threat 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was established in April 1949. 

The United States, Canada, and 10 
nations of Western Europe—Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Britain, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Portugal—were charter 
members. Greece and Turkey joined the 
NATO in 1952. West Germany became 
a member in May 1955, making a total 
of 15 nations. 

These countries agreed that an “armed 
attack against one . . . would be con- 
sidered an attack on them all.” 

In 1951 a military arm of NATO, 
called SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers Europe) was set up near 
Paris. Its aim: to coordinate defenses 
of member nations. First Supreme 
Commander of SHAPE was General 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. The present 
commander is another U. S. general, 
Lauris Norstad. 

During recent years, Western Eu- 
rope’s fears of direct Soviet aggression 
have begun to fade. Some European 
nations have cooled toward. NATO's 
insistence that expensive armaments 
and armies be maintained. These coun- 
tries would like to see NATO expand 
its non-military activities in the field of 
economic collaboration. 


SEATO 


Whet Communist expansion in Eu- 
rope was checked by the growing 
strength of NATO, the Reds looked for 
other fields to conquer. They turned 
their attention to the Far East. Four 
years ago, their chances for, success 
seemed good. The Reds succeeded in 
taking over North Viet Nam. They 
fought a guerrilla war in rubber-rich 
Malaya. Red China took over Tibet 
and put pressure on its neighbors, 
especially Burma and Laos. 

Against this background, the United 
States and seven other governments 
(Australia, Britain, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, France, and the Philip- 
pines) joined, in September 1954, to 
form the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). 

Three other Southeast Asian coun- 
tries—South Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos—may be considered under SEATO 
protection, though they are not officially 
members. 

SEATO aims to 


prevent further 


THE ABC‘’s OF FREE EUROPE 


As the nations of Europe work together more closely, new organ- 
izations for cooperation are formed. Some of these are listed below. 


ECE—Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope of the U.N. 


ECSC—Evropean Coal and Steel 
Community 


EURAFRICA—Economic cooperative 
plan between Western Europe and 
Africa 


EURATOM-—Evropean Atomic Ener- 
gy Community 


NATO—North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization 


OQEEC—Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation , 


SHAPE—Supreme Al- 
lied Powers Europe (NATO) 


armed aggression as well as the under- 
mining of freedom in this region. It is 
also intended to promote the economic 
progress and social well-being of the 
peoples living in the member countries. 


CENTRAL TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


The Central Treaty Organization was 
organized in 1955 to block Soviet 
moves southward into the oil-rich Mid- 
dle East. Until 1959 the alliance was 
known as the Middle East Treaty Or- 
ganization (METO), or more commonly 
as the Baghdad Pact. Both names were 
dropped after Iraq (whose capital, 
Baghdad, had served as METO head- 
quarters) withdrew from the alliance 
in the wake of a revolution in July 1958 
(see Understanding the Middle East, 
p. 12). 

Present members of the alliance are 
three nations on the southern border 
of the U. S. S. R.—Turkey, Iran, and 
Pakistan—plus Great Britain, Head- 
quarters are in Ankara, Turkey. 

The U. S. is not a full member of the 
alliance. But a U. S. military mission 
“participates actively in the work of its 
military committee.” 

The aim of the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization is to guard the “northern 
tier” of the Middle East nearest the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The 
alliance connects with NATO to the 
west, and SEATO to the east, to form 
an almost solid defense barrier reach- 
ing from Northern Europe to the Philip- 
pines, 


RIO PACT 


In 1947 the U. S. joined with 20 
Latin American sister republics in sign- 
ing the Western Hemisphere Alliance— 
better known as the Rio Pact. This pact 
warns any potential aggressor that an 
attack on any American republic will 
be met by the full force of all the pact 
nations. 

In 1954 the American republics also 
adopted the Caracas Resolution. This 
pledges united action in case Com- 
munists try to get control of the govern- 
ment of any American republic. 

With defenses firmly linked, the U. S. 
and her partners to the south are free 
to devote more time to economic 
cooperation. 





WO BASIC forms of government are 

Struggling for world supremacy to- 
day—the democratic and the _totali- 
tarian. Between these two extremes, 
however, are many shades and forms of 
authority. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, democ- 
racy may be defined as government by 
representatives who are freely elected; 
totalitarianism as government by dicta- 
torship of one man or group. 


Democratic Governments 


The next time you hear a country 
described as a democracy, test it against 
these basic characteristics: 

(a) Freedom of political expression, 
to form an opposition party, to vote for 
political candidates of your own choice. 

(b) Freedom of speech, press, and 
peaceable assembly. 

(c) Freedom of religion, the right to 
worship God in your own way. 

(d) Freedom from search and seizure 
without a court order, from cruel and 
unusual punishments, from constant 
watching by secret police. 

(e) The right of speedy and impar- 
tial trial by jury, the right of habeas 
corpus (an order from a judge to pre- 
vent an accused person from being un- 
lawfully detained in prison). 

(£) Protection of the rights of minori- 
ties, whether political, economic, racial, 
or religious. 


Totalitarian Governments 

A totalitarian regime is one which in- 
terferes with and regulates every sphere 
of the life of its citizens. It maintains 
itself by force and terror. Its most tell- 
tale and ugly features are: 

(a) Dictatorship of a one-party sys- 
tem usually headed by a “leader.” The 
leader is never considered wrong; un- 
questioning obedience is demanded. 

(b) Belief in the ideas that might 
makes right, that the end justifies the 
means, and that the individual is of no 
importance, while the state is and 
should be all-powerful. 

(c) Elimination of opposition par- 
ties and opinions; one-party “elections” 
and “rubber-stamp” legislatures. 

(d) Ruthless suppression of free 
speech, free press, free assembly; sub- 
ordination of religion to the state. 

(e) Supremacy of the secret police. 
Citizens may be arrested, imprisoned, 
sent to concentration camps, or even 
executed, without a fair trial or follow- 
ing confessions extorted by torture. 

The Soviet Union (including its satel- 
lites and allies) is the principal totali- 
tarian government in the world today. 

Until their defeat in World War II, 
fascist totalitarian regimes existed in 
Germany (under Hitler) and in Italy 
(under Mussolini). 

Many political observers class the 
present-day regimes of Spain, Portugal, 


UNDERSTANDING 


Forms of 
Government 


and a few Latin American countries as 
basically totalitarian. In addition, sev- 
eral countries—such as Pakistan and 
Iraq—have recently come under the rule 
of “temporary dictators.” These rulers 
promise to hold free elections as soon as 
they think their peopte are “fully pre- 
pared” to assume the responsibilities of 
democratic government. 

Historically, the oldest forms of gov- 
ernment were strictly authoritarian. The 
head was an absolute monarch or king. 
Originally many kings obtained power 
by force or conquest. They passed 
their power on to their children and 
thus established lines of royalty which 
ruled for generations. This system was 
gradually checked by political revolu- 
tions in England, America, France, 
and other nations. 

Except in a few primitive Asian and 
African countries, there are no absolute 
monarchies remaining today. 


Economic Freedom 


History has shown that political free- 
dom and economic freedom almost al- 
ways progress side by side. Nations with 
the largest degree of political freedom 


—the U. S., Britain, the nations of the 
(British) Commonwealth, and Western 
Europe—all have had modified forms of 
capitalism for many years. 

The capitalistic system maintains that 
individual citizens should determine 
what a nation produces and who does 
the producing. Economic life is not to 
be dictated by government. 

Americans often tend to take our 
hard-won economic rights for granted. 
Yet in much of the world—and particu- 
larly in regions ruled by the Commu- 
nists—people have few (if any) eco- 
nomic freedoms. 

The American economy has produced 
the highest standard of living the earth 
has ever known. And it has accom- 
plished this not just for the wealthy 
few, but for the overwhelming majority 
of the population. 

What economic freedoms have helped 
to make America a rich and powerful 
nation? They include: 

1. Freedom of ownership. Americans 
can own their own homes, businesses, 
or farms without fear that the govern- 
ment will take them away without due 
process of law. 


Comparison of Political and Personal Freedoms 


Free elections 


Speech, press, 
and assembly 


Religion 


Protection against 
being arrested or 
searched without 
@ warrant 


Trial by jury 


COMMUNIST 


DEMOCRACIES COUNTRIES 


Dictatorship of one- 
party system 


Guaranteed by law 


Public opinion is kept 
under rigid control 


Outspoken criticism 
of government is 
permitted 


Government 
guarantees all 
people right to 
worship in faith of 
their choice 


Opposition to all re- 
ligion; church attend 
ance discouraged 


Guaranteed by law | Subject to seizure by 
secret police at any 


time without warrant 


Guaranteed by law | Citizens can be jailed, 
tortured, and execut 


ed without a trial 
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2. Freedom to inherit property. The 
truits of toil of one generation can be 
passed on to the next generation. 

3. Freedom of vocational choice. No 
one can deny an individual—be he rich 
or poor—the right to choose his own 
career or vocational field. 

4. Freedom of enterprise. Each per- 
son has the right to go into lawful 
business for himself, and to keep the 
profits from his enterprise, subject to 
reasonable taxation. 

5. Freedom of competition. In a free 
economy, no one person or business can 
dominate the marketplace. With two or 
more sellers of each product, competi- 
tors must keep costs down and turn out 
superior goods or services if they are to 
be successful. 

6. Freedom to join unions. The right 
of all workers to join labor organiza- 
tions is guaranteed, Workers also have 
the right to strike, to strive by peaceful 
means for improved working conditions. 

All these economic rights are limited 
by law only when an individual person 
or organization attempts to take away 
similar rights from others. For example, 
we have laws regulating both big busi- 
ness concerns and big labor unions. 
Such regulations are designed to pre- 
vent abuses of economic freedoms. 

The chief driving force of the capi- 
talistic system is the profit motive. This 
means that an article is produced and 
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sold because the producer and seller 
wish to make a profit from the sale. 

The desire for profits motivates not 
only the giant corporations manufactur- 
ing automobiles, but also the corner 
grocer, the barber, and hundreds of 
other business establishments—although 
there may be other reasons why a man 
would want to go into business for him- 
self. 


Communism and Fascism 


Under totalitarian communist and 
fascist regimes, all important economic 
decisions (what to produce, how to 
produce, who is to produce) are made 
by the government. These decisions are 
rigidly enforced. Economic restrictions 
-not economic rights—are the rule: 

1. The individual's freedom to choose 
a job is tightly controlled by the gov- 
ernment. A person often is compelled 
to work at a task against his will. 

2. Business is closely controlled by 
government. Under communism there 
is no business competition. All the 
means of production and distribution 
are owned by the government. Prices 
of goods and services are fixed by the 
government. _ 

3. In communist nations all prop- 
erty belongs to the state. Under fas- 
cism, private property can be taken 
away from its owners whenever the 
government so orders. 
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4. Unions are run by the govern- 
ment. Strikes are against the law. 
Wages and salaries are set by the gov- 
ernment. 


Socialism vs. Capitalism 


Another economic system that has 
been introduced in some nations is 
socialism. Socialists claim that “un- 
bridled capitalism makes the rich richer, 
and the poor poorer.” They believe they 
can replace the individual's desire for 
personal gain (the profit motive) with 
the desire to serve the community. 

When a socialist government is voted 
into office by free elections, it is called 
democratic socialism. Some countries— 
among them the Scandinavian lands and 
India—have partly-Socialist, partly-capi- 
talist economic systems. They have 
placed great emphasis on a “planned 
economy” under government control, 

Many U.S. economists are concerned 
by the spread of socialism. They argue 
that a socialist regime tries to prevent 
the average individual from following 
his self-interest. And they declare that 
a socialist government would be obliged 
eventually to abandon democracy and 
use force to make the people toe the 
economic line—just as communism does. 
These economists feel that only the 
capitalistic system can guarantee eco- 
nomic, as well as political and personal 
freedom to mankind. 
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1939 

August 24—Germany, under dictator Hit- 
ler, and Soviet Russia, under dictator 
Stalin, sign non-aggression pact. 

September 1-3—Germany invades Poland, 
starting World War II. Britain, France 
declare war on Germany. 

September 28—Germans and Soviets parti- 
tion Poland between them. 


1940 
June 22—France falls to Germans, 
July 14—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania an- 
nexed by Soviet Russia, 
September 22—Japan, already at war with 
China for five years, invades Indo-China. 


1941 
June 22—Hitler attacks Russia. 
December 7—Japanese attack Pearl Harbor, 
heavily damaging U. S. fleet. 
December 8-11—U. S. and Britain declare 
war on Japan. Japans allies, Germany 
and Italy, declare war on U. S. 


1942 
May 6—U, S. loses Philippines to Japanese. 
June 4—U. S. Navy inflicts first major set- 
back on Japan at Battle of Midway. 
November 8—U. S., Britain, under Eisen- 
hower, land in North Africa, win coast. 


1943 
January 31—German 6th Army virtually de- 
stroyed by Russians at Stalingrad. 
July 9—U. S. and Allies invade Sicily. 
September 8—Italy surrenders. 


1944 
June 6—D-Day: Allied forces under Eisen- 
hower land in France at Normandy. 
December 16-January 31 — Battle of Ar- 
dennes “Bulge”; German line crumbles. 


1945 
February 12—Yalta Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalia agree to establish U. N. 
March 7—U. S. Army invades Germany. 
April 12—Roosevelt, 63, dies. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman succeeds him. 
May 7—Germany surrenders. 
June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 
August 6—U. S. plane drops first atom bomb 
at Hiroshima, Japan. 
August 8—Russia declares war on Japan. 
August 14—Japan surrenders. 


1946 
June 14—U. S. presents plan to U. N. for 
international control of atomic energy 
(rejected by Soviet bloc). 
July 4—Philippines become independent. 


December 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China between French and Reds. 


1947 

March 12—Truman asks Congress to aid 
Greece 2zad Turkey against threat of Red 
expansion (Truman Doctrine). 

June 5—Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall proposes U. S. economic aid to re- 
build Europe (Marshall Plan); launched 
by Congress April 9, 1948. 

August 15—British quit India. Pakistan 
(Moslem) and India (Hindu) created. 


1948 
February 23—Reds seize Czechoslovakia. 
May 14—Britain ends Palestine mandate. 
Jews proclaim new state of Israel. Arab- 
Israeli war breaks out. 
June 28—Stalin denounces Tito; Yugoslavia 
breaks with Soviet Union. 


1949 
January 20—Truman calls for technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries (Point 4). 
February 23—Israeli, Arab truce. 
April 4—NATO organized (see page 20). 
July 19—Laos becomes independent. 
September 23—Russia tests its first A-bomb. 
September 30—Chinese Communists pro- 
claim “republic” at Peking. Chiang Kai- 
shek moves Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment to Taiwan (Formosa). 
November 8—Cambodia becomes 
ate state” within French Union. 
December 27—Netherlands grants 
nesia independence. 


1950 

January 10—U. N. rejects Soviet resolution 
demanding Nationalist China be un- 
seated and Red China seated; Russia 
walks out, boycotts U. N. until August. 

January 14—Red China seizes U. S. consu- 
late general in Peking. 

January 31—Truman gives “go-ahead” on 
H-bomb. 

June 25—South Korea invaded by North 
Korean Reds. 15 U. N. nations, including 
U. S., send forces to aid South Koreans. 

November 6—Chinese Communists enter 
Korean War against U. N. 


1951 
March 19—Six European nations initial 
Schuman Plan to pool coal and steel. 
May 27—Red China takes over Tibet. 
July 10—Truce talks open in Korea. 


“ : 
assocl- 


Indo- 


1952 
July 25—Puerto Rico becomes first com- 
monweal!th of U. S. 
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November 4—Eisenhower elected President 
of the U. S. 
November 16—U. S. tests its first H-bomb. 


1953 
March 8—Stalin dies, Malenkov becomes 
premier; Khrushchev Red party boss. 
June 17—Anti-Red riots sweep E. Germany. 
June 19—Nasser takes power in Egypt. 
August 20—Russia tests its first H-bomb. 
December 8—President Eisenhower pro- 
poses “atoms for peace” program to U.N. 


1954 

May 17—U. S. Supreme Court rules unani- 
mously that racial segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional, 6 

July 21—Indo-China war ends. Viet Nam 
divided into North Viet Nam (Commu- 
nist) and South Viet Nam (free). 

September 8—Southeast Asia defense treaty 
(SEATO) signed by eight nations. 

October 23—West Germany gets independ- 
ence, is admitted to NATO. 


1955 
February 8—Bulganin new Soviet premier. 
July 18-23—Eisenhower meets Russian, 
French, British leaders at Geneva. 
September 22—Cambodia declares itself 
fully independent of France. 


1956 

March 2—France, Morocco ‘sign pact end- 
ing France’s 44-year-old protectorate, 

March 20—France and Tunisia sign pact 
granting Tunisia independence. 

June 28—Anti-Red riots in Poznan, Poland. 

July 26—Egypt seizes Suez Canal. 

September 24—81 nations meet to set up 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

October 19—New Communist ruling group 
takes over Poland, opposing Russians. 

October 22—Hungarians revolt against Red 
rule; Soviet forces crush revolt. 

October 29—Israel invades Egypt; Britain, 
France bomb and occupy Suez area, 

November 30—U. N. Emergency Force 
troops occupy Suez area; British and 
French withdraw. 


1957 
January 25—India annexes Kashmir, rejects 
U. N. demand for plebiscite. 
March 6--Ghana becomes independent. 
August 31—Malaya becomes independent. 
October 4—Russians launch first Earth sat 
ellite (Sputnik I). 


1958 
January 31—U. S. launches Its first Earth 
satellite, Explorer I. 
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February 1—Egypt and Syria merge to be- 
come United Arab Republic (U. A. R). 
March 27—Khrushchev new Soviet premier. 
May 31—De Gaulle heads France again. 
July 14—Iraq’s King Faisal and other pro- 

Western leaders killed in revolt. 

July 15—U. S. Marines land in Lebanon at 
request of Lebanese government to fore- 
stall overthrow by rebels; Britain sends 
forces to Jordan July 17. 

August 20—Arab states offer plan to U. N. 
which includes safeguards for integrity 
of Jordan, Lebanon; U. N. approves 80-0 

October 31—U. S. and U. S. S. R. halt nu- 
clear tests for one year by agreement. 
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1959 

January 1—Six-nation European Economic 
Community (Common Market) and 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
in effect. 

January 1—Castro wins rebellion in Cuba. 

January 3—Alaska becomes a state. 

February a ineaiehas invites Eisenhower 
to visit Russia; he declines. 

February 19—Britain, Greece, and Turkey 
agree to a free Republic of Cyprus. 

March 5—U. S. signs defense pacts with 
Pakistan, Turkey, and Iran. 

March 12—Congress extends peacetime draft 
four more years. 


March 20—Armed revolt against Red rule 
erupts in Tibet; Dalai Lama, spiritual 
leader, flees to India. 

April 15—John Foster Dulles resigns as 
U. S. Secretary of State because of can- 
cer; Christian Herter succeeds him. 

May 24—Dulles dies. 

July 16—Laos charges attack by Red troops 
from North Viet Nam. 

July 22—Vice-President Nixon visits Russia, 
debates publicly with Khrushchev. 

Aiigust 21—Hawaii becomes a state. 

September 15—Khrushchev makes first visit 
to U. S. by a Soviet premier; Eisenhower 
to visit U.S.S.R. later. 


21 Years of Scientific Progress 


1939 
Dr. John R. Dunning, U. S. physicist, proves 
it possible to split a uranium atom and 
release its energy. 
Jet engine airplane built by Heinkel Co. in 
Germany 


1940 
U. S. Government appropriates funds for a 
limited program of atomic research. 
Electron microscope invented by Dr. Vla- 
dimir Zworykin of the U. S 


1941 
Successful turbojet airplane flown in Great 
Britain 


1942 

Atomic pile built by Dr 

University of Chicago 

U. S. jet propelled plane designed and built 
by Bell Aircraft Corp 


1943 
U. S., Great Britain, and Canada team up 
to develop the atomic bomb 


1944 
Streptomycin, bacteria-killing drug, devel- 
oped by Dr. Selman Waksinan in U. S. 


1945 
First atomic bomb tested at 
New Mexico. 
First atomic bomb used in warfare exploded 
over Hiroshima, Japan 


1946 
First large-scale electronic calculator set up 
at University of Pennsylvania. 
Cortisone, treatment of 
arthritis and certain skin diseases, syn- 
thesized by Dr. Lewis Sarett of U. S. 


1947 
First flight (faster than 760 
miles per hour) made by Capt. Charles 
E. Yeager of the U. S. Air Force. 
World’s largest telescope (mirror 200 inches 
in diameter) erected at Mount Palomar 
Observatory, Calif 


1948 
Transistor developed by 
Laboratories 


Enrico Fermi at 


Alamogordo, 


hormone used in 


supersonic 


Bell Telephone 


1949 
Soviet Union explodes its first atomic bomb. 


1950 
lerramycin, antibiotic, developed by team 
of U. S. scientists 


1951 
World's first atomic-generated 
produced at Arco, Idaho 


electricity 


1952 
U. S. explodes first hydrogen-type bomb at 
Eniwetok Island in Pacific. 
Britain explodes its first atomic bomb. 


1953 


Polio vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas Salk. 


1954 
World's first atomic 
launched by U. § 


submarine, Nautilus, 


1955 
First commercial use of atomic-generated 
electricity in U. S. takes place at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y 


1956 
‘aptain Ivan Kincheloe of U. S. pilots a 
Bell X-2 rocket plane 126,000 feet into 
atmosphere—highest altitude ever reached 
by man. 


1957 

July 1—International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) opens. 

August 19—Major 
manned-balloon 
000 feet 

August 26—Soviet Union successfully tests 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

October 4—Soviet Union orbits world’s first 
Earth satellite, Sputnik 1. 

November 3—Soviet Union orbits Sputnik 
II, containing live dog. 

December 2—First large-scale U. S. atomic 
power plant (60,000 kw) goes into oper- 
ation at Shippingport, Pa. 

December 5—Soviet Union launches world’s 
first atomic-powered surface ship, a 16,- 
000-ton icebreaker, 


David Simons sets 
iltitude record of 102,- 


1958 

January 31—U. S. orbits its first Earth sat- 
ellite, Explorer I. 

March 17—U. S. orbits Vanguard I. Its 
varying orbit proves Earth is shaped like 
a pear—not like an apple. 

July 26—U. S. orbits Explorer IV. It dis- 
covers a belt of intense radiation about 
2,000 miles above the Earth. 

August 3—U. S. nuclear submarine Nautilus 
makes history’s first underwater crossing 
of North Pole. 

August 27—U. S. Project Argus explodes 
itomic bomb 300 miles above Atlantic, 
creating radiation belt around Earth. 

August 29—Two Russian dogs are rocketed 
180 miles.up, are parachuted back 

September 8—Russia unveils world’s largest 
A-power plant (100,000 kw). 

October 11—U. S. cosmic rocket spears 
79,000 miles up, finds outer belt of deadly 

radiation at altitude of 10,000 miles. 

November 28—U. S. intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile, Atlas, makes first full-range 
flight of 4,500 miles. 

December 18—U. S. orbits “talking moon, 
first to relay human voice from space 

Dex ember 31-—IGY ends. 


1959 

January 2—Soviet Union fires cosmic rocket 
into orbit around sun. 

March 3—U. S. rockets 
orbit around the sun. 

April 9—Seven U. S. Project Mercury astro- 
nauts start training. One will be first 
American to orbit the Earth. 

May 28—U. S. rockets. two monkeys 300 
miles up. They parachute back in first 
long-distance, round trip flight into space. 

July 21—U. S. launches N. S. Savannah, 
world’s first atomic-powered merchant 
ship 

August 7—U. S. Navy reveals new radai 
with range of 5,000 miles. It can detect 
rockets as soon as they are launched. 

September 13—Soviet rocketeers hit moon 
with 858-pound sphere—first man-mad« 
object to be rocketed from one cosmi: 
body to another. 


Pioneer IV 


into 
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Chiefly Christianity AU STRALIA 

EJ Chiefly Hinduism etree 

EES] chiefly Islam - 
C] chiefly tribat religions GE chiehty Buddhism mingled with Confucianism, Taoism, Shintoism 


The vast majority of the peoples of the world belong to increased throughout the world in the past quarter century— 
nine principal religions. With the exception of Christianity, from 682,400,000 to 848,659,000. U. S. religious member- 
the major religions of the world do not keep complete ship has climbed to an all-time high of 109,557,741 per- 
membership statistics. In the case of Christianity, however, sons—a gain of 5,368,063 members in a single year. This 
reliable statistics show that the number of Christians has is about 63 per cent of the total population of the U. S. 
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Religions of the World 


Estimated Membership of the Principal Religions of the World, 1959 





North South 
America America Europe Asia Africa Australasia* 





168,527,514 122,043,716 463,768,814 50,028,658 32,974,111 11,316,225 
96,198,000 119,493,000 237,749,000 32,818,000 20,444,000 2,803,000 
2,770,926 -— 112,447,669 8,106,071 5,868,089 -—— 129,192,755 
69,558,588 2,550,716 113,572,145 9,104,587 6,662,022 209,961,283 
£433,000 633,730 3,466,350 1,855,244 585,750 12,035,574 
33,000 346,000 12,550,000 324,740,000 87,041,000 103,000 424,813,000 

cae = a 140,000 
‘iy _~ — ~ — 30,000,000 
15,000 . 17,000 1,200 8,000 50,053,200 
86,000 95,000 7,500 52,000 | 900,290,500 
anes — 150,310,000 
300,000 624,000 110,000 325,929,809 
1,000,000 75,000,000 100,000 121,150,000 
1,786,554 21,675,439 3600275 | 421,278,879 


217,909,000 15,435,000 2,684 660 000 
*includes Australia, New Zealand, and Oceanie 


























Nations of the World 


@ Data derived from Statesman’s Year Book, Political Hand- 
book of the World, World Almanac, the United Nations, and 
consulates of various nations. Corrected to September 15, 1959. 


COUNTRY 


AFGHANISTAN 


POPULATION 


Latest est.) 


geen 
sq. miles ITAL GOVERNMENT 


Keb! 


FORM OF 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


HEADS OF STATE 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shoh 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, wool, 
skins 


UNITED 
SP Malel. b) 





ALBANIA 


Tirane 


Pepublic (Soviet 
Sorellite) 


Pres. Haxhi Aleshi 
Prem. Mehmet Shehu 


tebacce, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
dairy products 





ANDORRA 


Andorre 


Republic (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


Council General 
24 members 


sheep raising 





ARGENTINA 


1,078,769 


Buenos 
Aires 


Republic 


President 
Arturo Frondizi 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, fruit, oil 


charter 
member 





AUSTRALIA 


2,974.58! 


Canberro 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies 


wool, wheat, suger cane, fruits, 
3 1 hei 


charter 
' 





steel, textiles, i y 





AUSTRIA 


32,369 


Vienne 


Republic 


Pres. Adolf Schaerf 
Choncel'or Julive Roob 


coal, oil, iron, timber, steel, 
textiles, leather, wheat, suger 


admitted 
1955 





BELGIUM 


11,775 


Brussels 


Constitutional 
Menarchy 


King Beudeuin | 
Prem. Gaston Eyskens 


iron, steel, cool, textiles, chem- 
icals, glessware, fish, grains 


charter 
member 





BHUTAN 


18,009 


Punakhe 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Mahorajah 
Jig-me Dorji Wan-chuk 


rice, corn, wax, cloth, musk, 
metalwore 





BOLIVIA 


416,040 


le Por 


Republic 


President 
Hernan Siles Zuore 


tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
rubber, coffee, potatoes, cacac 


charter 
member 





BRAZIL 


3,288,050 


Rie de 
Janeiro 


Republic 


President 
Juscelino Kubitschek 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tec, 
meat, gold, oil, iron, steel, cement 


charter 
member 





BULGARIA 


42,7%% 


Sefio 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Anton Yugov 


grains, tobacco, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, coal 


admitted 
1955 





BURMA 


261,789 


Rangoon 


Republic 


Premier 
General Ne Win 


rice, teak wood. cotton, maize 
tobacco, oil, precious stones 


odmitted 
1948 





CAMBODIA 


88,780 


Phnom-Penh 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Norodom 
Suromarit 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zine 


odmitted 
1955 





CANADA 


3,651,113 


Ottawe 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Ministor 
John Diefenboker 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, fish, minerols, steel 


charter 
memter 





CEYLON 


25.33? 


Colombe 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
SW. 8. D. Bendoronaike 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, citro- 
nelle, tobacco, textiles, ceramics 


admitted 
1955 





CHILE 


286,397 


Santiago 


Republic 


President 
J. Alessandri 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, steel, 
coal, grains, wine, fruits 


charter 
member 





CHINA 


Cammunist 


3,746,453 


Peking 
(Peiping) 


Republic (Comm 
Dictatorship) 


Chair Liv Shoe-chi 
Prom. Chow En-loi 


grains, suger, cotton, row silk, 
coal, hides, tea, metals 


entry 
rejected 





CHINA 
Nationalist 


13,886 


Toipe: 


Republic 


President 
Gen Chiang Kai-shek 


rice, tea, suger, jute, sweet 
potatees, minerals, chemicals 


charter 
member 





| COLOMBIA 


439,520 


Bogota 


Repudl« 


President 
Alberto Lieras Camargo 


coffee, cocoa, rice, tobacco, cotton, 
rubber, light wood; minerals 


charter 
member 





23,421 


San Jose 


Republic 


President 
Maris Echandi 


coffee, bananas, cocoa, abace, 
timber, tunny fish, minerals 


charter 
member 





COSTA RICA 
clea 


44,206 


Havono 


Republic (ene- 
men control) 


Prem. Fidel Castro 


suger, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
cabinet woods, gums, textiles 


charter 
member 





CIBCHOSLOVAKIA 


49,381 


Prague 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Antonin Novotny 
Prem. Viliam Siroky 


grains, beets, beer, minerals, 
munitions, textiles, glass, shoes 


chorter 
member 





DENMARK 


16.576 


Copenhogen 


Constitutional 
Menarchy 


King Frederick 1X 
Pr. Min. H. C. Hansen 


dairy products, becon, fish, 
machinery, iron, chemicals 


chorter 
member 





19,333 


Cwdod 
Trujille 


Republic (one- 
man centro!) 


President Gen. Hector 
Truplle y Moline 


suger, cacao, molasses, coffee, 
rice, corn, tobacco, chemicals 


chorter 
member 





116,270 


Quite 


Republic 


President 
Camile Ponce Enriquez 


light weod, silver, petroleum, rice, 
coreols, fruits, cocoa, coment 


charter 
member 





Sen 
Selveder 


Republic 


President 
Ceol. Jose Maria Lemus 


coffee, gold, sugar, balsam, corn, 
beens, rice, shoes, coment 


chorter 
member 





398,350 


Addu 
Abobe 


Constitutione! 
Menerchy 


Emperor 
Haile Selassie | 


greins, tebecce, suger cone, coffee, 
dates, hides, skins, minerals, 


cherter 
member 





130,165 


Heleink, 


Republic 


Pres. Urhe K. Kekkonen 
Prem. V. 3. Sukscleinen 


timber, paper, metels, textiles, 
feather, chemicels, furs, grains 


edminted 














212,439 





Parse 








Pres. Charles de Gavile 
Prem. Michel Debre 





greins, fruits, wine, perfume, iren, 
textiles, chemicels, evtemebile 








therter 
member 











POPULATION 


Latest est 


17,411,000 


AREA 


q. mile 


41,645 


20) tela 
SOVERNMENT 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


HEADS OF 


President Withelm Pieck 
Premier Otto Grotewohl 


3 10)0) 0) 8 6 


grains, sugar beets, potatoes, 
meat, coal, iron, steel, potash 


UNITED 





54,061,000 


95,918 


Republic 


President H. Luebke 
Chancellor K. Ad 


coal, iron, machinery, vehicles, 
hemicals, » foodstuffs 








4,900,000 


91,843 


Accra 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah 


cacao, rubber, manganese, 
gold, diamonds 





51,246 


Athens 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Paul |! 
Prem. Const. Karamanlis 


grains, tobacco, olives, fruits, 
wine, leather, minerals 





3,600,000 


42,042 


Guatemala 
City 


Republic 


President 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 


coffee, bananas, sugar, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





2,510,000 


93,360 


Conakry 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President 
Sekou Toure 


bauxite, irén ore, bananas, 
citrus fruits, coffee, cotton 





3,450,000 


10,714 


Port-au- 
Prince 


Republic 


President 
Francois Duvalier 


coffee, sisal, cotton, sugar, mo- 
lasses, bananas, tobacco 





1,850,000 


43,227 


Tegucigalpa 


Republic 


President 
Ramon Villeda Morales 


bananas, hardweeds, coconuts, 
coffee, tobacco 





9,881,000 


35,902 


Budapest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Istvan Dobi 
Prem. Ferenc Munich 


grains, potatoes, sugar beets, 
bauxite, coal, iron, steel, oil 





170,000 


39,758 


Reykjavik 


Republic 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson ' 


codfish, haddock, herring, pota- 
toes, turnips, skins, wools 





402,500,000 


1,221,880 


. 
New Dethi 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehry 


grains, flour, spices, tea, jute, 
textiles, coal, steel, cement 





575,893 


Jakarta 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President Sukarno 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, soy- 
beans, palm oil, pepper, tea, fibers 





20,000,000 


628,060 


Tehran 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Shah Reza Pahlevi 
Prem. M. Eghbal 


oil, timber, wool, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





6,600,000 


171,599 


Baghdad 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Premier 
Abdul Karim Kassem 


oil, wool, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 








2,853,000 


26,599 


Dublin 


Republic 


Pres. Eamon de Valera 
Pr. Min. Sean Lemass 


grains, potatoes, turnips, suger 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





2,000,000 


Jerusalem 


Republic 


Pres. itzhak Ben-Zvi 
Pr. M. David Ben-Gurion 


citrus fruits, wine, olives, wheat, 
minerals, textiles, autos, tires 





48,950,000 


117,471 


Republic 


Pres. Giovanni Gronchi 
Prem. Antonio Segni 


textiles, machinery, vehicles, op- 
tical goods, marble, grains, wine 





92,000,000 


142,644 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Emperor Hirohito 
Prem. Nobusuke Kishi 


textiles, steel, machinery, ceramics, 


- wood products, grains, fish 





1,600,000 


37,500 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Hussein | 
Premier Hazza Majali 


phosphate, potash, wool, wheat, 
flour, olive oil, soap 





10,200,000 


46,814 


Pyongyang 


Republic (Comm. 
Dictatorship) 


Premier 
Kim tl Sung 


wood products, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, coal, textiles, fish 





22,750,000 


38,452 


Seoul 


Republic 


President 
Syngman Rhee 


grains, tobacco, ginseng, beans, 
fish, textiles, coment, minerals 








1,655,000 


89,000 


Vientiane 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Prince S$. Vothana 
Prem. P. Sananikone 


rice, fruits, tobacco, cotton, 
teakwood, tin 





1,550,000 


4,000 


Beirut 


Republic 


Pres. Fouad Chehab 
Prem. Rashid Karami 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotton, 
olive oil 





1,650,000 


43,000 


Monrovia 


Republic 


President 
William V. S. Tubman 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
sugar, iron 





1,150,000 


679,358 


Tripoli and 
Bengazi 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Idris 1 
Premier A. J. Kubar 


fruit, tobacco, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 





15,000 


Vaduz 


Principality 


Prince 
Franz Joseph fi 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





320,000 


Luxembourg 


Grand Duchy 


Grand Duchess Charlotte 
Premier Pierre Werner 


grains, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





6,500,000 


Kuala 
Lumpur 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Par t Ruler Rah 
Pr. Min. Abdul Rahman 





tin, rubber, copra, palm and coco- 
nut oil, rice, suger, pepper, copra 





33,000,000 


Mexico City 


Republic 


President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugar, 
wheat, sisal, textiles, handicrafts 








21,000 


Monaco 


Principality 


Prince Rainier Ill 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 





Republic (Soviet 
tellite) 


Prem. 


Yumzhagiin Tsedenbal 


meat, millet, rye, wheat, wool, 
leather, shoes, furs, minerals 





King Mohamed V 
Premier A. Ibrahim 


eggs, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
phosphate, leather, carpets 








King Mahendra 
Pr. Min. Koirala 


jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drvgs 




















Queen Juliana 
Pr. Min. 3. E. de Quay 





coreals, sugar beets, dairy prod., 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 














Nations of the World 


@ Data derived from Statesman’s Year Book, Political Hand- 
book of the World, World Almanac, the United Nations, and 
consulates of various nations. Corrected to September 15, 1959. 


Kebul 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shoah 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, weol, 
skins 





1,522,000 


Tirane 


Republic (Soviet 
Sotellite) 


Pres. Haxhi Lleshi 
Prem. Mehmet Shehu 


tebacce, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
deiry products 





6,000 


hd 


Andorte 


Republic (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


Council General 
24 members 


sheep raising 





ARGENTINA 


20,530,000 


1,078,769 


Buenes 
Aires 


Republic 


President 
Arture Frondiszi 


beef and other meat products, 
wheet, maize, fruit, oil 


charter 
member 





AUSTRALIA 


10,000,000 


2,974,581 


Canberro 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Mensies 


wool, wheat, suger cane, fruits, 
i , j bei 


charter 
3 





steel, textiles, . Y 





AUSTRIA 


7,025,000 


32,369 


Vienne 


Republic 


Pres. Adolf Schoerf 
Choncel'or Julius Roob 


coal, oil, iron, timber, steel, 
textiles, leather, wheat, sugor 


admitted 
1955 





BELGIUM 


9,070,000 


11,775 


Brussels 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudouin | 
Prem. Gaston Eyskens 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, chem- 
icals, glassware, fish, grains 


charter 
member 





BHUTAN 


700,000 


18.009 


Punakhe 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Maheorajah 
Jig-me Dorji Wan-chuk 


rice, corn, wex, cloth, musk, 
metalwore 





BOLIVIA 


3,340,000 


416,040 


le Por 


Republic 


President 
Hernan Siles Zuore 


tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
rubber, coffee, potatoes, cacac 


charter 
member 





BRAZIL 


64,000 0000 


3,288,050 


Rie de 
Janeiro 


Republic 


President 
Juscelino Kubitschek 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tea, 
meat, gold, oil, iron, steel, cement 


charter 
member 





BULGARIA 


7,750,000 


42,7% 


Sefio 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Anton Yugov 


i 


dasittad 





grains, tobacco, fruits, veg s. 
dairy products, coal 


1955 





BURMA 


20,400,000 


261,789 


Rangoon 


Republic 


Premier 
General Ne Win 


rice, teak wood. cotton, maize 
tobocce, oil, precious stones 


odmitted 
1948 





CAMBODIA 


4,740,000 


88,780 


Phnom-Penh 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Norodom 
Suromarit 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, rine 


odmitted 
1955 





CANADA 


17,500,000 


3,651,113 


Ottowe 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Ministor 
John Diefenbeker 


groins, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, fish, minerols, steel 


charter 
memter 





CEYLON 


9,500,000 


25.337 


Colombe 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
S W. 8. D. Bandaronaike 


tec, rubber, coconuts, rice, citro- 
nelle, tobacco, textiles, ceramics 


admitted 
1955 





CHILE 


7,450,000 


286,397 


Santiago 


Republic 


President 
J. Alessendri 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, steel, 
cool, groins, wine, fruits 


charter 
member 





CRIA 


- Communist 


665,000,000 


3,746,453 


Peking 
(Peiping) 


Republic (Comm 
Dictatorship) 


Chair. Liv Shoe-chi 
Prem. Chow En-loi 


groins, suger, cotton, row silk 
coal, hides, tea, metals 


entry 
rejected 





CHINA 


10,100,000 


13,886 


Toipe: 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


rice, tea, suger, jute, sweet 
potatoes, minerals, chemicals 


charter 
member 





13,700,000 


439,520 


Repudlx 


President 
Alberto Lieras Camargo 


coffee, cocoa, rice, tobacco, cotton, 
rubber, light wood; minerals 


chorter 
member 





23,421 


Son Jose 


Republic 


President 
Maris Echondi 


coffee, bananas, cocoa, abace, 
timber, tunny fish, minerals 


charter 
member 





COSTA RICA 


6,500,000 


44,206 


Hovovue 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Prem. Fidel Castro 


suger, tobacco, molasses, fruits. 
cabinet woods, gums, textiles 


charter 
member 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


13,600,000 


49,381 


Progue 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Antonin Novotny 
Prem. Viliam Siroky 


grains, beets, beer, minerals, 
munitions, textiles, glass. shoes 


charter 


member 





4,525,000 


16.576 


Copenhogen 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Frederick IX 
Pr. Min. H.C. Hensen 


dairy products, bacon. fish, 
h y. iron, chemicol 





chorter 
member 





2,850,000 


19,333 


Ciwded 
Trujille 


Republic (one- 
men centro!) 


President Gen. Hector 
Truplle y Moline 


suger, cacao, molasses, coffee, 
rice, corn, teob chemi 


chorter 
kL 








4,100,000 


116,270 


Quite 


Republic 


President 
Camile Ponce Enriquez 


light weed, silver, petroleum, rice, 
cereals, fruits, cocoa, coment 


charter 


member 





2,500,000 


8,259 


Sen 
Selvader 


Republic 


President 
Cel. Jose Maria Lemus 


coffee, gold, suger, balsam, corn, 
beens, rice, shoes, coment 


chorter 





Addi 
Abobe 


Constitutionel 
Menearchy 


Emperer 
Haile Selassie | 


greins, tobecce, sugar cone, coffee, 
dates, hides, skins, minerals, 


cherter 
member 





4,410,000 


130,165 


Heleinks 


Republic 


Pres. Urhe K. Kekkonen 
Prem. V. 3. Sukseleinen 


timber, peper, metels, textiles, 
leather, chemicels, furs, greins 


edmitied 
1955 











44,730,000 





212,439 











Pres. Charles de Gavile 
Prem. Michel Debre 





grains, fruits, wine, perfume, iren, 
textiles, chemicel ) bite 


charter 


. 

















POPULATION 


Latest est a.m 


17,411,000 41,645 


AREA 


FORM OF 


GOVERNMENT 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


HEA ) 


President Wilhelm Pieck 
Premier Otto Grotewohl 


PRODUCTS 


A, The 
VA! 


UNITED 


h 





54,061,000 95,918 


Republic 


President H. Luebke 
th HW K. A. 








4,900,000 | 91,843 


Accra 


Member, British 


Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah 





8,200,000 51,246 


Athens 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Paul t 
Prem. Const. Karamanlis 


grains, tobacco, olives, fruits, 
wine, leather, minerals 





2,600,000 | 42,042 


Guatemala 
City 


Republic 


President 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 


coffee, bananas, sugar, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, mi 





2,510,000 93,360 


Conakry 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President 
Sekou Toure 


bauxite, irén ore, bananas, 
citrus fruits, coffee, cotton 





3,450,000 | 10,714 


Port-au- 
Prince 


Republic 


President 
Francois Duvalier 


coffee, sisal, cotton, sugar, mo- 
lasses, bananas, tobacco 





1,850,000 43,227 


Tegucigalpa 


Republic 


President 
Ramon Villeda Morales 


& , | J. 


coffee, tobacco ‘3 








9,881,000 35,902 


Budapest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Istvan Dobi 
Prem. Ferenc Munich 


grains, potatoes, sugar beets, 
bauxite, coal, iron, steel, oil 





170,000 39,758 


Reykjavik 


Republic 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson 


codfish, haddock, herring, pota- 
toes, turnips, skins, wools 





402,500,000 | 1,221,880 


New Dethi 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehru 


grains, flour, spices, tea, jute, 
textiles, coal, steel, cement 





88,000,000 | 575,893 


Jakarto 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President Sukarno 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, soy- 
beans, palm oil, pepper, tea, fibers 





20,000,000 628,060 


Tehran 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Shah Reza Pahlevi 
Prem. M. Eghbal 


oil, timber, wool, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





6,600,000 171,599 


Baghdad 


Republic (one- 


man control) 


Premier 
Abdul Karim Kassem 


oil, wool, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 








2,853,000 26,599 


Dublin 


Republic 


Pres. Eamon de Valera 
Pr. Min. Sean Lemass 


grains, potatoes, turnips, suger 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





* 2,000,000 8,048 


Jerusalem 


Republic 


Pres. ltzhak Ben-Zvi 
Pr. M. David 


citrus fruits, wine, olives, wheat, 
minerals, textiles, autos, tires 





48,950,000 117,471 


Republic 


Pres. Giovanni Gronchi 
Prem. Antonio Segni 


textiles, machinery, vehicles, op- 
tical goods, marble, grains, wine 





92,000,000 | 142,644 


Tekyo 


Constitstionol 
Monarchy 


Emperor Hirohito 
Prem. Nobusuke Kishi 


textiles, steel, machinery, ceramics, 


. wood products, grains, fish 





1,600,000 37,500 


Amman 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Hussein | 
Premier Hazza Mojali 


phosphate, potash, wool, wheat, 
flour, olive oil, soap 





10,200,000 46,814 


Pyongyang 


Republic (Comm. 
Dictatorship) 


Premier 
Kim Il Sung 


wood products, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, coal, textiles, fish 





22,750,000 38,452 


Seoul 


Republic 


President 
Syngmon Rhee 


grains, tobacco, ginseng, beans, 
fish, textiles, cement, minerals 








1,655,000 89,000 


Vientiane 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Prince $. Vathana 
Prem. P. Sananikone 


rice, fruits, tobacco, cotton, 
teakwood, tin 





1,550,000 4,000 


Beirut 


Republic 


Pres. Fouad Chehab 
Prem. Rashid Korami 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotton, 
olive oil 





1,650,000 43,000 


Monrovia 


Republic 


President 
William V. S. Tubman 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
suger, iron 





1,150,000 679,358 


Tripoli and 
Bengazi 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Idris | 
Premier A. J, Kubar 


fruit, tobacco, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 





15,000 


Vaduz 


Principality 


Prince 
Franz Joseph ti 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





320,000 


Luxembourg 


Grand Duchy 


Grand Duchess Charlotte 
Premier Pierre Werner 


grains, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





6,500,000 


Kuala 
Lumpur 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Par t Ruler Rah 
Pr. Min. Abdu! Rahman 





tin, rubber, copra, palm and coce- 
nut oil, rice, sugar, pepper, copra 





33,000,000 


Mexico City 


Republic 


President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugar, 
wheat, sisal, textiles, handicrafts 





Monaco 


Principality 


Prince Rainier il 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 





Ulan Bator 
(Urga) 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Prem. 
Yumzhagiin Tsedenbol 


meot, millet, rye, wheat, wool, 
leather, shoes, furs, minerals 





10,200,000 


Rabat 


King Mohamed V 
Premier A. Ibrahim 


eggs, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
phosphate, leather, carpets 








9,000,000 


Katmandu 


King Mahendra 
Pr. Min. Koirale 


jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drugs 




















Queen Juliana 
Pr. Min. 3. £. de Quay 





coreals, sugar beets, dairy prod., 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 














GOVERN 


ORM OF 
‘ y Jt 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


HEADS 
‘alan al 


Prime Minister 
Walker Nash 


greins, minerals, paper 





Managuo 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President 
lvis Somoze 


fruits, suger cane, coffee, bena- 
nas, cotton, sesame, 





Orle 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Olav V 
Prem. Einor Gerhardsen 


timber, fish, metals, grains, furs, 
metal work, machinery, paper 





Karachi 


Republic (in Br. 
Cc Ith) 


Pres. Mohammed A. Khan 





jute, cotton, wool, wheat, rice, 
fruits, tea, suger, minerals 





Panamo 


Republic 


President 
Ernesto de la Guardia Jr. 


benanas, pineapples, cacao, aba- 
ca, rice, shrimp, mohogany 





Asuncion 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 


corn, cotton, beans, —— citrus 
fruits, meat, hides, timber 





lime 


Republic 


President 
Manvel Prado 


cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, pota- 
tees, vanadium, copper, oil 





Quezon City 


Republic 


President 
Carles P. Garcia 


rice, hemp, suger, corn, fruits, 
copra, mi » forest p 








Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Sec., Communist Party 
Wladyslaw Gomulka 


grains, potatoes, ham, salts, coal, 
iron, steel, textiles, chemicals 





9,050,000 


Lisbon 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Premjer Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar 


grains, wine, olive oil, cork, tuna, 
sardines, anchovies, resins 





18,150,000 


91,584 


Bucharest 


Ropublic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. 1.-G. Maurer 
Prem. Chivy Stoica 


wheat, corn, rye, barley, cats, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 





14,000 


San Marino 


Republic 


Twe regents elected 
every six months 


wine, meat, building stone 





7,000,000 


Mecco 
and Riyadh 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Saud 


dates, wheat, barley, oil, fruit, 
hides, wool, gum 





29,800,000 


195,504 


Madrid 


Nominal 
Monarchy 


Gen. Francisco Franco 
(one-man control) 


wine, grains, olives, fruits, onions, 
textiles, minerals, avtes, cork 





11,250,000 


967,500 


Khartoum 


Premier Gen. 
th = Abboud 





(army 


cotton, gum arabic, millet, sesame, 
nuts, dates, hides, mahogany 





7,435,000 


173,378 


Stockholm 


Constitutional 


King Gustav Vi 
Premier Tage Erlander 


timber, pulp, paper, rayon, steel, 
machinery, textiles, iron ore 





5,240,000 


15,944 


Berne 


Republic 


National Council 
Paul Choudet, Pres. 


dairy products, wine, meat, 
watches, silk, cottons, instruments 





21,800,000 


King Phumiphon Aduldet 
Prem. Sarit Thanarat 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton, tin, teak 





48,313 


President 
Habib Bourguiba 


wheat, barley, oats, olives, fruit, 
cork, lead, iron, zinc 





296,500 


President Celal Bayar 
Prem. Adnan Menderes 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, wool 
silk, fruits, steel, arms, shoes 





472,550 


Prime Minister 
Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat, wool, sugar 





7,877,598 





Pres. K. E. Voroshilov 
Prem. N. $. Khrushchev 


wheat, timber, cereals, coal, iron, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery, arms 





TSE AIT 
Eg. 386,198 
Sy. 72,234 


President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser 


Eg.: cotton, fruit, minerals, films 
Sy.: cotton, grains, soap, leather 





94,279 


Queen Elizabeth 1 
Pr. Min. H. Macmillan 


coal, food products, whiskey, ale, 
ships, textiles, avtos, 





3,615,210 


President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


automobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 





72,172 


National Council 
M. R. Echegoyen, Pres. 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 





0.16 


Pontiff 
John XXtll 





President 
Romulo Betancourt 





President 
He Chi Minh 








President 
Ngo Dinh Diem 











—— 


King 
imon Ahmed 

















President Marshal 
(Jesip-Broz) Tite 
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To become independent in 1960 
Communist bloc 

Territory or colony of a 
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ct—A bill which has become law after 
being passed by both houses of 
Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent or passed over his veto by two- 
thirds vote. 
administration—The Executive Branch 
of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 
affidavit—Written statement made un- 
der oath before an official. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country on another. 
amendment—(1) An addition to U. S. 
Constitution or a state constitution; 
(2) A change in any bill or decument 
by adding, substituting, or omitting 
a certain part before passage. 
anarchism—A political doctrine which 
favors abolition of government. 
appropriation—Money set aside for some 
government expenditure. 
armistice—Agreement (truce) between 
two sides to stop fighting while peace 
terms are decided. 
autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


agen of power—Interplay of forces 

in world affairs whereby a nation 
forms an alliance with the weaker 
of two opposing nations or groups, 
to prevent the stronger power from 
obtaining domination. 

Benelux—Economic union of Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

bill—Measure introduced in either house 
of Congress. Public bill—bill of gen- 
eral application. Private bill—bill for 
benefit of one or a few individuals. 

bipartisan—Approved by two political 
parties, or including representatives 
of two political parties. 


bloc—(1) Combination of countries pur- © 


suing the same policy; for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her sat- 
ellites). (2) A group of legislators 
working to achieve a common goal 
(the “farm bloc” in Congress). 

bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
personnel, particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 

by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy (by death or resignation). 


abinet—An advisory body to a chief 
tena or prime minister. 
caucus—Meeting of party members to 
determine a party’s stand on an issue. 
censure—Vote in either house condemn- 
ing or disapproving conduct of a 
member of that house. 
center—Middle-of-road_ political party. 
charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damental law; for example, the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
civil rights—Rights guaranteed to indi- 
vidual by state to protect him against 
possible abuses by government. 
cloture (or closure)—Process of closing 
debate and bringing issue to vote. 


UNDERSTANDING 


Words in the News 


Words in Government 


coalition—A temporary alliance between 
political parties. 

committee—A group of members of a 
legislative body to which is assigned 
a special task. Standing committee— 
a permanent committee set up to 
handle legislation in a certain field. 
Special (or select) committee—a tem- 
porary committee set up to handle a 
specific problem. Joint committee—a 
committee representing both houses 
of Congress. Conference committee— 
joint committee of both houses of 
Congress whose function is to arrive 
at a single version of a bill that has 
passed the two houses in different 
form. Committee of the whole—a 
whole legislative body turned into a 
committee for the purpose of sus- 
pending formal procedure and speed- 
ing its work. 

common law—Legal system of most 
English-speaking countries, based on 
long-standing practice. Distinguished 
from statutory law (established by 


legislation) and equity (see equity). 
communism—See Words in Economics. 
concession—A right or privilege granted 
by a government or group. 
confidence, vote of—A vote of approval 
by a parliament for a premier or his 
policies. A vote of “no confidence” 
may lead to the fall of a government 
and new elections. 
confirmation—Approval by Senate of 
appointments made by President. 
Congressman-Each Senator and Repre- 
sentative is a “Member of Congress” 
and thus a Congressman; in every- 
day usage, however, term usually re- 
fers only to a Representative. 
conservative—A person opposed to far- 
reaching political or social change, 
who wants to “conserve” basic con- 
ditions of present or recent past. 
constituent assembly—A group, usually 
elected by the people, empowered to 
write or rewrite a constitution. 
contempt of Congress—Disobedience to 
or disrespect of Congress. Example: 
a witness who refuses to answer 
questions of a Congressional com- 
mittee may be charged with con- 
tempt of Congress. 
coup d’etat—A sudden, forcible seizure 
of government. 


e facto—Latin for in fact. Frequently 
Discs to describe the government 
actually in control of a country (usu- 
ally through force) though not diplo- 
(Continued on Page 53) 





Words in Economics 


FL-ClO—The federation created in 
1955 by the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person. 

assets—The things of value owned by a 
person or corporation 

automation—The operation of machines 
or processes through completely au- 
tomatic means 


alance of trade—Comparison between 
B: country’s exports and imports. Bal- 
ance is considered “favorable” if ex- 
ports exceed imports, “unfavorable” 
if imports exceed exports. 
bankruptcy—The state of being actually 
or legally unable to pay one’s debts. 
barter—The exchange of one commodity 
for another without the use of money 
boycott—A refusal by workers to buy 
products made by a company against 
which they are striking. 
budget—Estimated schedule of expenses 
and income for a given period. 
business cycle — Changes in business 
conditions over a period of time. 


apital—Wealth saved from income 

ex used in the production of goods 
and services. 

capitalism—Economic system practiced 
by U.S. and most of Western world. 
Based on private investment in pri- 
vately-owned businesses and at in- 
vestor’s own risk, production for prof- 
it, free competition among individuals 
and corporations in buying, selling 

carrying charge—An interest charge on 
an installment purchase. 

check—A written order by a depositor 
directing his bank to pay money to a 
designated person 

check off—A plan whereby the em- 
ployer deducts union dues from a 
worker’s wages and pays them to the 
union 

closed shop—A_ plant in which only 
union may be employed 

collateral—Stocks, bonds, or other per- 
sonal property deposited to secure a 


members 


loan. 

collective bargaining—Negotiations be 
tween an employer and a union on 
wages and working conditions 

communism—Economic and __ political 
system in which means of production 
and distribution of goods are owned 
and operated by government. Estab- 
lished in Soviet Russia in 1917. In 
practice, communism is marked by 
dictatorship of highly organized party, 
secret police, destruction of civil 
liberties, imperialistic aggression (see 
pp. 21-22) 


conciliation—An attempt to settle a 
labor dispute through the friendly 
advice of an outside person or board. 

confiscation—The seizure by a state of 
property of another state, of citizens 
of another state, or of its own citizens, 
without adequate compensation. 

corporation—An association of individu- 
als, chartered by the state, which is 
regarded by the law as an artificial 
person. 


credit—The ability to obtain goods or 
services in exchange for a promise to 
make payment later. 


ebtor—One 
Docnore 
deflation—A period when prices are 
low and the purchasing power of the 
dollar is high. 
depreciation—A loss in value of prop- 
erty due to use or age. 
depression—A severe economic reces- 
sion (see recession). 
devaluation—Reduction by a govern- 
ment of the value of its money in 
relation to world-wide price of gold. 
dividend—Share of the profits of a cor- 
poration paid to the stockholders. 
dumping—Sale of surplus goods in a 
foreign country at a lower price than 
they are sold in home markets. 
duty—A tax on imports. 


who owes money to 


Jonge x whole system of pro- 


duction, distribution, consumption, 
and finance of a nation. 
embargo—An order by°a government 
prohibiting the exit or entry of ships 
of commerce at its ports. 
entrepreneur—One who assumes the 
risk and management of a business. 
excise—Tax on manufacture, sales, or 
use of certain commodities or serv- 
ices (tobacco, furs, etc.). 
expropriation—The process by which 
the state takes private property with 
out adequate compensation. 


air trade—A system of price-fixing 
by which manufacturers of brand- 
name products set the prices at 
which retail merchants should sell 
those products. 

fiat money—Paper currency which is 
not redeemable in specie. 


free enterprise—Popular term for the 
freedom under capitalism which al- 
lows businessmen to invest money 
at their own risk in any enterprise. 
free trade—Trade between countries, 
unhampered by regulations or tariffs. 


ross national product—The total dol- 
lar value of all the goods and services 
produced. 

guaranteed annual wage—A plan where- 
by workers are guaranteed weekly 
wages for a full year, no matter how 
many weeks they work. 
olding company—A company whose 
principal business is to own stocks or 
securities of other companies. 


ee tax—A tax on net income. 

inflation—An economic situation which 
occurs when the demand for goods is 
greater than the supply. People, in 
effect, are bidding against each other 
(as at an auction) for the same goods, 
and prices go up. As prices go up, 
the value of money goes down. 

interest—The premium paid by a bor- 
rower over a set time for the use of 
what he borrows. 

interstate commerce—Commerce across 
the borders of several states. 


aissez faire—The policy of allowing 
business to control itself without any 
government interference. 

liabilities—Debts owed by an individual, 
firm, or corporation. 

lockout—The closing of a business by 
an employer during a labor dispute 
to force the employees to accept his 
terms 


argin—Minimum amount-of money 
M that the buyer of stocks or bonds 
must deposit with the stockbroker. 
mediation—The effort of an impartial 
outsider to bring the parties in a 
labor dispute together for the pur- 
pose of working out a settlement. 
merger—The absorption of one corpora- 
tion by another. 
monopoly—Exclusive control of the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity by one one 
group 


company or 


ational income—The total dollar in- 

one of the nation as a whole. 

nationalization—The taking over by a 
national government of property or 
enterprises from private ownership. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, whether or not he 
belongs to a union. 


arity—A Federal Government formula 

designed to give the farmer a fair 

return in income on his investment 
(Continued on page 58) 








HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose your technical schooling before enlistment. Developed by today’s Agny—a special educational program for 
high school graduates only! If you pass the qualification tests, you choose your course in the world’s finest technical 
schools. And you have your choice guaranteed before you enlist! Pick from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose from 107 valuable classroom courses. Radar, Electronics, Engineering, 
Missiles, Automotives, Atomics, Machine Accounting—many more. Here's a chance to get a real headstart in work 
you like. Ask your Army recruiter. He'll gladly explain all the details. 
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New York Life Presents the 


37th ina Series of Advertisements to Help Guide Young People to a Better Future 


PHOTO BY DAN BUONIK 


City Planning and Re-development is not an enterprise confined to the great metropolitan areas, New Haven, Connecticut, population only 
168,000, has undertaken one of the nation’s most ambitious municipal re-development programs. Substandard areas totalling over 700 acres already 
are giving way to new construction—mid-town shopping centers, hotels, apartments, schools, playgrounds, highways and other facilities—which 
will cost nearly $200,000,000. Here Mayor Richard C. Lee (left) and Planning Director Norris C. Andrews discuss plans calling for rehabili- 
tation of 600 more acres in the near future, City and Regional Planners in all the country’s metropolitan areas are engaged in similar projects. 


Should you be a City and Regional Planner? 


by Paul Oppermann 
Executive Director, Northeastern Iilino/s 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commission, 
as told to Liewellyn Miller 


A“ AN FROM MARS was having lunch with the 
mayor of a great American metropolis in 
the year 2000 


“This is a wonderful city to visit, and I'd 
like to work here, too,” he said. 


“Fine! Can I help you find the right apart- 
ment?” asked the mayor. 


“Oh, I'll commute from outer space,”’ said 
the man from Mars. “We think the kids do 
best in a house and yard—and Mars is nearer 
than your suburbs, timewise.” 

7” * o 
Such tales are told in jest in all of our big 
cities today, but there is a sting of bitter truth 
in them, Our cities are expanding explosively. 
If that seems an overly dramatic description, 
look at the facts: 

In 1945, our population was under 140,000,000. 

Today, we are over 176,000,000. 

By 1975, we shall number well above 225,000,000. 


This means that in 15 years we shall need new 
homes, schools, hospitals, stores, transporta- 
tion and other facilities for over 50,000,000 
more people than we now have. 


Where will these millions live? A great 


majority will pour into our cities. 


In 1945, about 58% of us lived in urban centers. 
By 1975, nearly 80% of us will live in cities. 


Each year machines replace manpower on 
farms to an increasing extent. Each year more 
people turn to cities and towns for jobs. Each 
year suburbs sprawl farther into the country- 
side. Right now, we are bulldozing farms and 
forests into streets and lots at the rate of 
1,000,000 acres a year—3,000 acres a day! 


What will happen to the hearts of cities as 
the suburbs rush outward leaving great office 
buildings, hotels, department stores and gov- 
ernment structures stranded in the widening 
ring of dismal slums that already encircles 
most downtown areas? 


Today we have over 50,000,000 cars. 
By 1975, we may well have 88,000,000. 


How will we get from home to work through 
streets laid out for horse-drawn traffic and 
already clogged with our present number of 
cars and buses? 


These are the problems City and Regional 
Planners deal with. For young people qualified 
by intellect and temperament, I know of no 
career more challenging in unexplored hori- 
zons, Or more important to the good life of 
every citizen than my rapidly expanding pro- 
fession. 


The Task Ahead 
“What can a Planner do that architects, en- 


gineers and sensible city councils haven’t 
always done for us?” 

It is not surprising that this question is often 
asked. The planning of cities for beauty and 
efficiency is an ancient art. But modern Plan- 
ning (as a separate profession in the sense that 
colleges offer specific training for it) is only 30 
years old. The first degrees ever given in this 
country in City and Regional Planning were 
granted two young men of the 1929 graduating 
class at Harvard. Today, 25 leading universi- 
ties are graduating City and Regional Plan- 
ners—direct evidence of how vastly the prob- 
lems of metropolitan growth have multiplied 
within the lifetime of even the youngest par- 
ents, and of the imperative need for specialists 
to cope with the revolutionary change ahead 
for whole regions as well as for communities 
of all sizes. 


For example, air pollution and drainage do 
not observe city limits. Smoke from factories 
in one concentrated industrial center can 
blanket dozens of lovely surrounding com- 
munities with smog, no matter how vigorously 
they regulate themselves to keep air pure and 
clean. Each farm, engulfed by a sprawling new 
subdivision, adds to flood hazard elsewhere as 
rain water, unable to soak safely into mead- 
ows, rushes in sewers to rivers. 


Transportation does not respect political 
boundaries. New York City is a striking ex- 
ample. Over three million commuters travel 
in and out of it daily from Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey as well as from its 








own huge suburbs. Its bridges and tunnels are 
interstate traffic problems. Another example 
is Chicago’s new O’Hare Field. It serves more 
than 200 separate, incorporated municipalities 
in a six-county area with a population of 
nearly 6,000,000. This many people with sep- 
arate local needs cannot possibly see their 
joint future in proper perspective without the 
aid of professionals trained in Regional as 
well as City Planning. 


Preparation—and Financial Future 


Let’s look at the specialized duties of the 
modern Planner by examining his training 
which is far more diverse than many people 
guess. Nowhere is this better shown than in 
one of today’s most pressing problems—slum 
clearance. 


Some of the most valuable and potentially 
useful land in every city is blighted by clusters 
of decaying, long-obsolete houses. These 
rickety, ill-heated, badly ventilated dwellings 
are invitations to rat and vermin infestation. 
Often they are crowded past minimum require- 
ments of human decency, and so are breeding 
places of disease and delinquency. As such, 
they affect life in the plushiest new suburb 
since all parts of a community share the dis- 
proportionately high costs of health services, 
policing, social welfare and correction in these 
depressed areas. 


The Planner must know the legal devices by 
which such blighted centers may be. taken 
over and razed with justice to owners and 
tenants. He must have firm grounding in 
economics and other social sciences, and in 
public and private finance and design so that 
slum clearance results in airy new develop- 
ments with space for shops, schools, health 
centers ; and also brings increased tax revenues 
to the city to help pay the public part of the 
cost of such improvement. 


The Planner must be a generalist in archi- 
tecture, engineering, sociology, demography, 
transportation, property law and city manage- 
ment in order to be a specialist in designing 
relationships between public and private uses 
of land. 


Training for this usually requires six years 
at university level—four years leading to a 
Bachelor’s degree in Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Engineering, or in one of a 
number of Social Science fields, followed by 
two years in a Graduate School leading to a 
Master’s degree in City and Regional Plan- 
ning. With this in hand, the graduate has a 
nationwide choice of positions and a chance, 
later, to move on to bigger opportunities when 
he is ready for them. In 1958 there were twice 
as many firm job offers listed as there were 
graduates to fill them. 


The new graduate can expect about the 
same income as a young architect or engineer 
in his locality. Promotion under present con- 
ditions can be quick. After a few years of 
responsible work in a big department, he can 
expect to become a senior Planner, or, likely 
as not, Director of Planning in a city of 
modest size at an annual salary of $7,000 to 
$9,000. The Director in a city of 100,000 can 
expect $10,000 up. Directors of Planning in 
large cities or in metropolitan areas receive 
salaries ranging from this amount to $20,000 
and more per year. 


Cities employ by far the largest group of 
Planners though counties, states, the U. S. 
Government, industry, and independent firms 
specializing in Planning are absorbing in- 
creasing numbers. Most of today’s Planners 
are men, but the field is by no means closed to 
women, and the hazards often are rather less 
than for women architects who find themselves 
in an almost wholly “man’s world” on the 
construction job. Civic and political leaders 
are inclined to listen with respect and trust toa 
poised, diplomatic, well-organized woman 
Planner, feeling that women can speak with a 


special authority about the needs of people. 
I know a dozen women Planners in impor- 
tant positions contributing in major ways to 
the communities they serve, applauded and 
appreciated by them. 


Rewards—and Drawbacks 


““Why did you choose Planning for a career?” 
I asked a young man some years ago. His 
answer is worth studying because it outlines 
both the main satisfactions and stresses await- 
ing bright young people like him. “Three 
reasons,” he said. “First it offers stimulating 
work on the biggest scale I could hope to find 
in my field from the start. Second, it isn’t just 
making a living. It’s representing the public 
interest today and defending it for tomorrow. 
ThirJ, it’s community service but on an ex- 
citing Big-Business level—with prospects of 
some lively controversies to sharpen what- 
ever wits I have.” 





DID YOU KNOW... 


. there were twice as many job offers 
listed for City and Regional Plan- 
ners last year as there were grad- 
uates? 


. Planners are employed not only by 
city, county, state and federal gov- 
ernments, but by industry and inde- 
pendent firms? 


. women hold key positions in City 
Planning? 


. the salary of a Planner ranges from 
$7,000 to $20,000 or more? 











The Planner must be prepared for many 
challenges, and often sharp opposition from 
those who do not understand the pressing 
need for hard-headed community planning 
and who regard him as something of a dreamer 
more concerned with the city’s beauty than 
with the practical demands of urban growth 
and renewal. He must be ready to combat even 
more menacing opposition from those who 
understand his objectives all too well and who 
will attempt to twist a plan for community 
betterment to personal profit. 


The Planner must be prepared to stand up 
for his convictions and take the consequences. 
Pressure to change many such things as zoning 
and the routes of throughways can be so 
severe, and selfish interests can be so deter- 
mined and powerful, that sometimes the only 
way a Planner can save his integrity and his 
professional usefulness is to resign rather than 
agree to a proposal that will pay some limited 
group handsome returns. 


On the other hand, one of the great rewards 
is discovering with what vision many public 
officials and clear-thinking citizens will back 
drastic remedies, often at personal sacrifice, 
when they are proved clearly to be of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Another 
reward is constant contact with leaders in 
every field—government, industry, finance, 
education, social welfare, transportation, 
health, recreation and the arts. Every door is 
open to the Planner as he makes his rounds as 
coordinator of the countless aspects of his 
city’s life. You might consider the Planner as 
the architect of his city’s overall physical 
growth and development. 


The boy or girl who will make a success in 
Planning must have some of the adaptability 
and ingenuity of a diplomat as well as a bright, 
open mind. It helps to be a persuasive speaker 
and, under pressure, a tenacious battler. 
Planning is a career that demands high stand- 
ards of judgment, tact, patience, persistence, 
independence, and, most of all, respect for the 
worth and dignity of the individual, and for 


the ideals and processes of democracy. For 
such young people, the rewards are immeasur- 
ably greater than the drawbacks. 


The greatest reward lies in the sharing of 
the enormous, important task ahead. All of 
our cities are at a crossroads. What we view 
in them today is both the worst and the best 
product of the industrial revolution—planless 
sprawl, ugliness, traffic congestion, slums and 
blight, as well as easier and more productive 
work, comfortable homes, splendid institu- 
tions, shorter working hours, higher income, 
greatly lengthened life span and increasing 
security for most of our people. 

Only those who possess great financial 
resources can endow glorious living monu- 
ments, such as so many of our magnificent 
libraries, hospitals, research centers, schools, 
museums and parks. But the Planner, through 
his a work, has a part in leaving another 
kind o shining mark on the future: towns, 
cities and whole regions released from stran- 
gling slums—open, comfortable, efficient and 
beautiful. 

What greater satisfaction can a career offer 
than opportunity for creative work that will 
make life better for all today—and through 
countless tomorrows? 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in City Planning is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available 
in booklet form and will be sent to you on re- 
quest. You'll also find additional help in our free 
bookiet, “ Planning a College Education.” Check 
booklet you want below, and mail coupon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is ao Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1959, New York Life Insurance Company 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. $-24 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


(_} Librarian 

[_] Life Insurance 

[_] Mathematician 

[_] Medical 
Technologist 

(] Mineral 
Industry 

{_] Newspaperman 

[_] Nurse 

[| Personnel Work 

[] Pharmacist 

[_] Printing Industry 

[_} Public Servant 

[_] Retailing 

[ } Salesman 

[_] Scientist 

[| } Secretary 

{_] Socio! Worker 

[_} Teacher 

| } Traffic Manager 

[_} Planning.o 
College Education 


[_] Accountant 
{_] Aeronavtical 
Engineer 
[_} Architect 
[_] Armed Forces 
[_] Atomic Scientist 
{_] Banker 
{_] Business 
for Yourself 
[_] Chemist 
[_} City Planning 
(_] Clergy 
[ ] Dentist 
[} Doctor 
[_] Electronic 
Engineer 
(_] Engineer 
[_] Farmer 
(_] Food Retailing 
[| Foreign Service 
[ ] Home Economist 
(_] Lawyer 
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Address 











Understanding 


Nikita in Wonderland 


World peace through “total 
disarmament’ —this was Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’'s 
main theme during his 13-day 
visit to the U.S. 


“It would be sheer madness to al- 
low a new world war to come to a 
head,” the Soviet dictator told 
his American audiences. President 
Eisenhower replied: “This is the 
one thing on which he does agree 
with us very fully ...” 


Speaking in New York before the 
United Nations General Assembly— 
one day after the West, through 
Britain, had offered the U.N. a step- 
by-step disarmament plan—Khru- 
shchev dramatically proposed a “gen- 
eral and complete” disarmament. 
Under it the nations of the world 
would eliminate their armies, navies, 
air forces, and all weapons of de- 
struction within a four-year period. 
The world, said Khrushchev, would 


UPI 


GUEST AND HOST. A solemn President Eisenhower and an equally solemn 
Nikita Khrushchev sought new ways to thaw out cold war in Washington 
talks. During U.S. tour, Khrushchev got a cool reception from Americans. 


the NEWS 


then “no longer have any means of 
waging war.” 

The reaction of the U.S. and its 
allies was one of caution. As one 
U.S. newspaper summed it up: Is this 
a bright hope or a cruel hoax? 

Western statesmen noted that 
Khrushchev’s proposals were mostly 
in sweeping and general terms. Un- 
like the West's plan, he offered no 
specific recommendations on how 
his plan would be carried out. He 
failed to come to grips with the 
problem that has stymied East-West 
negotiations on disarmament for the 
past 14 years—Soviet refusal to agree 
to cheat-proof controls. Do we just 
have to take Khrushchev’s word that 
the Soviets will carry out their part 
of any bargain? 

Many Western diplomats noted 
that Khrushchev’s “new” plan bore a 
remarkable resemblance to a dis- 
armament plan first proposed in 1927 
by the then Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Maxim M. Litvinov. Then, as now, 
the sincerity of the Soviets caused 
grave doubts. Subsequent events in 
history tended to reinforce the view 
that the Reds were primarily inter- 
ested in producing propaganda 
—not disarmament. 

Nonetheless, the West has prom- 
ised to study the new Khrushchev 
proposals carefully. 


U.S. REACTION TO TOUR 

As we went to press, Khrushchev 
had completed the first seven-day 
segment of his U.S. tour. Reaction of 
the American public had been gen- 
erally polite, proper, curious—but 
somewhat cool. Thousands lined the 
streets to watch the Khrushchev 
motorcades in Washington, New 
York, and Los Angeles—but few 
cheered. Said one spectator in Wash- 
ington: “I've seen more enthusiastic 
funerals.” 

Meanwhile, Soviet newspapers— 
all controlled by the government or 
the Communist party—published 
glowing stories about how warmly 
Americans were receiving Khru- 
shchev. U.S. diplomatic observers de- 
clared it was obvious Khrushchev 

(Continued on page 48) 





How are you doing on your D. R. and G. G.? 


You may be piling up credits toward your diploma... but unless you’re making your marks in 
D. R. and G. G.... you'll be handicapping yourself in making your mark in the wide, wide 
world ahead. D. R. is Dress Right... and G. G. is Good Grooming... two subjects you must 


know to look your best and do your best. So be trim from tip to toe... keep your hat in shape 





... your hair neat... your face smooth... your clothes neat and pressed... your shoes up-to-date 
and shined. It’s smart to look smart... and you’ve got to be smart to earn passing grades in 
D. R. and G. G.... two of the most important courses in your curriculum. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR, Inc. 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, WN. Y. 








Watches of the 21st century 


WIN UP TO Hamilton, creator of the world’s first 


Electric* watch, is constantly searching 


~ for more efficient, more accurate ways 
Zz () Q of keeping time. Who can foretell 
what watches of the year 2059 will be 


IN CASH 7 like or how they will be powered? The 


watches illustrated here are products 


NAME THESE of pure imagination. Join us in the 


fun of looking far ahead in the science 


66 WATC HE o of watch design. And at the same time 


win valuable prizes for yourself by 


M \\/ 99 naming these ““Watches of Tomorrow.” 
OF TO ORRO * Patented in U.S. and other countries 


33 CASH PRIZES TOTALING *1000 


Girls’ Prizes Bonus Boys’ Prizes 


If you are a lst, 2nd, 3rd 
Ist PRIZE $200 or 4th prize winner and Ist PRIZE $200 


your entry is signed by a 
Hamilton Jeweler, you will 

2nd PRIZE $100 receive a bonus prize of a 2nd PRIZE #100 
Hamilton Watch—a $100 


; a $ Hamilton Electric Watch 8 
3rd PRIZE 50 for boys, a $100 Lady 3rd PRIZE 50 


Hamilton Diamond Watch 


4th PRIZE $ 25 for girls. See coupon —> 4th PRIZE $ 25 


PLUS 25 FIFTH PRIZES OF $10 


FLA N71 LT O/N/ 


-- CREATOR OF THE WORLD'S FIRST ELECTRIC WATCH 














... what will they be like? 


MAN’S WATCH Solar cells in receiver crossbars 
store and convert sunlight into electricity which 
powers mechanism and keeps it accurate to a 
fraction of a second. 


LADY’S WATCH Gleaming precious metal case 
houses a precision timekeeping mechanism that’s 
powered by polar magnetism — as in a compass — 
for maximum accuracy. 


SUGGESTIONS: You might name the man’s watch “Futura” because its design sug- 


gests things to come. ‘The lady’s watch might be named “Astra,” in honor of the space age. 


Contest Rules 


To be eligible, contestant must be currently enrolled in 
1 a high school, preparatory school or other recognized 
secondary school (grades 9, 10, 11 or 12). Employees of 
the Hamilton Watch Company, its subsidiaries or its ad- 
vertising agencies or members of their immediate families 
are not eligible. 


Each contestant must name one of the watches shown 
in this advertisement, and explain in 25 words or less 
why that name was selected. 


Use official entry blank, right, or reasonable facsimile 

thereof. Entries must be neatly typed or handwritten in 
ink. All entries become the property of the Hamilton Watch 
Company. Additional entry blanks may be requested at 
Hamilton Jewelers, or by writing to Student Contest, 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Entries will be judged on neatness, originality, sincerity, 

aptness and interest. Judges’ decisions are final. In 
case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. Judges are 
Scholastic Magazines editors. Contest subject to all Fed- 
eral, state and local regulations. All entries must be post- 
marked no later than midnight, November 7, 1959. 
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Hamilton Student Contest 
P.O. Box 117 

Times Square Station 

New York 36, N. Y. 


My suggested name for the (] man’s [_] lady’s watch is 





“I selected this name because 
additional words or less) 


” (Complete in 25 














Name 





Address 








City Zone State 


School Name 








To qualify for bonus prize, ask your Hamilton Jeweler to 
sign here: 


Dealer’s Signature 





Store Name 





City 
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Understanding the News 
(Continued from page 44) 


wanted the Russians to believe he 
had been a “hit” in America—even 
if he hadn't been! 

What was the impression Ameri- 
cans got of the Soviet dictator at 
close range? They found that he 
lived up to his reputation for being 
tireless, shrewd, tough, aggressive, 
and mentally agile. 

Occasional heckling from his lis- 
teners, a new experience for a Soviet 
dictator, caused Khrushchev to fly 
into temper tantrums on several oc- 
casions. While trying to “sidestep” a 
difficult question during a session 
with the New York Economic Club, 
he heard cries of: “Answer the ques- 
tion!” Shaking his fist, Khrushchev 
shouted back, “Gentlemen, I’m an 
old sparrow and you cannot muddle 
me with your cries”’—and then re- 
fused to answer the question. 

Khrushchev showed that he had 
other sensitive blind spots. His face 
showed rage as he refused to answer 
such questions as: “What were you 
doing during Stalin’s tyranny?” and 
“What about Hungary?” 

Khrushchev also was irked by the 
tight security measures set up to 
insure his safety. When security 
officers refused to allow him to visit 
Disneyland in California 
they could not assure his protection 
from possible assassins, Khrushchev 
chided his U.S. hosts: “What do you 


gangsters?” 


because 


have there 
Obviously angry, he threatened to 
take the next plane back to Moscow 
But he cooled off—and stayed. 
Some observers pointed out that 
Vice-President Richard Nixon 


was 


Wide World 
Belaunde 


FACES IN THE NEWS. (1) Dr. 


Wide World 
Macmillan 


Victor A. Belaunde, 75, of 
Peru was elected new president of United Nations General 
Assembly. (2) In Britain, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
called a general election for Oct. 8. Macmillan, British Con- 
servative Party Leader, will run against Hugh Gaitskell (3), 


heckled in Russia last summer on 
his tour. Time after time, Nixon an- 
swered hecklers calmly—even when 
the hecklers were prompted by So- 
viet officials when they seemed to 
forget their lines. Not once did Nixon 
threaten to pack his bags. 

Curiously, the self-proclaimed 
leader of Russia’s laboring masses 
found his position at odds with that 
of American labor leaders. After a 
heated three-hour discussion in San 
Francisco, Khrushchev called AFL- 
CIO leaders the “tools of the 
capitalists.” 

Still on Khrushchev’s agenda at 
press-time: a visit to an Iowa farm 
and another round of conferences 
with President Eisenhower. 

Then Khrushchev will head back 
to Moscow, and then on to Com- 
munist China. When asked why he 
was going to Peking so soon after 
he returned home, Khrushchev re- 
plied vaguely that “this was the most 
complicated question there can be.” 
Some observers—who have _ long 
wondered whether the Moscow- 
Peking axis is a solid alliance or a 
potential rivalry—suspected that this 
might have been one of the most 
significant statements made by 
Khrushchev in America. 


Peace for Algeria? 


French President Charles de 
Gaulle made a dramatic 
bid to end the five-year-old 
Algerian conflict. 

In a speech televised throughout 
France and Algeria, De Gaulle 
pressed for an end to bitter hostil- 
ities between Moslem rebels and 
French soldiers. Within four years of 
a “cease fire,” he stated, the Algerians 


Wide World 


Gaitskell 


would be offered three plans from 
which to choose: 

(1) Complete independence. Un- 
der this arrangement, Algeria would 
“go it alone” as an independent re- 
public. However, France would re- 
tain control of its oil fields in the 
Sahara Desert. Furthermore, all 
French economic aid to Algeria 
would be cut off. This choice, De 
Gaulle warned, might bring “appall- 
ing poverty” to the country. 

(2) Union with France. This choice 
would make Algeria an integral part 
of France. Algeria would have the 
same relation to Paris as Alaska or 
Hawaii now have to Washington 
D.C., as states. De Gaulle is said to 
believe, however, that religious, 
language, and cultural differences 
make this course impractical. 

(3) Self-government within the 
French Overseas Community. This is 
the alternative favored by De 
Gaulle. The Algerians would elect 
their own government. But it would 
retain close economic and cultural 
ties with France. For example, 
France would continue to grant for- 
eign aid to Algeria. 

Algerians will be allowed to vote 
for one of these alternatives, De 
Gaulle stated, only after the toll 
from military actions has dropped 
below 200 deaths per year. It is esti- 
mated that more than 1,600 have 
died in military skirmishes this year. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Algeria 
—a country four times the size of 
France—is located on the North Af- 
rican coast, 400 miles directly across 
the Mediterranean Sea. It was con- 
quered by French soldiers more than 
100 years ago. Today the northern 
part of Algeria is governed as 
part of France (see map on p. 37) 


_ * 
, 
Wide World 


Mead York 


British Labor Party Leader. (4) Lynda Lee Mead, 20-year-old 
junior at the University of Mississippi, was selected Miss 
America of 1960. (5) Dr. Herbert F. York, Chief Scientist 
for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, will head attempt 
to orbit a U.S. satellite around the moon early in October. 











in $$00.00 


OR ONE OF 52 MORE PRIZES 
in the 4th Annual 


MERCHANT MARINE POSTER CONTEST 
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Do you like to draw and design? Are you curious? Do 
you want to know more about the exciting world of ships? 
Then the 1960 Merchant Marine Poster Contest is for you! 


Here's all you do to enter: Find out all you can about the U. S. 
Merchant Marine, about American ships which serve the entire 
world. Then, design a poster using the slogan: American Ships— 
America’s Lifeline. This is the theme of the 1960 Merchant Marine 
Poster Contest, and these words should appear on your poster 


Here are a tew tacts to get you started: America’s Merchant 
Marine is the vast fleet of privately owned American ships which 
carry passengers and goods to and from all corners ot the world. 
They travel the oceans, the Great Lakes and inland waterways. 
They are vital to world trade, transporting American-made prod- 
ucts to other nations and bringing back raw materials tor American 
industry. In times of crisis, they carry troops and supplies to the 
trouble spots. American merchant ships are America’s lifeline with 
the world. 


You'll need to know even more about the Merchant Marine to 
design a really good poster. To get more ideas, ask your teacher 
to send for a free Merchant Marine Information Folder to: Public 
Information Office, Maritime Administration, Room 3037, General 
Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


GET STARTED NOW! Check the rules tor all the details. 
BONUS FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNER: The top winning poster 


will be displayed on 25,000 mail trucks and in Post Offices across 
the country during World Trade Week in May, 1960. 
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— 25 prizes of $10 each in cash 
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All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
private of parochial school in the United States and its 
possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be 
the origino! work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


. Poster size; 11° « 14° desired. However, 22” « 26" may 


be submitted } 


. Each entry submitied musi be signed on the back with the 


name of the student, home address, name of school, school 
grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each 
student may submit 


. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 18, 


1960. All entries from any one school may be mailed in 
one pockoge—or individually if the teocher of principal 
approves 


. The Americdn Maritime industry reserves the right to moke 


necessary mechanical alterations in the first prize winning 
entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 


. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of ideo 


and execution of theme by o special board of judges whose 
decisions will be final. All entries become the property of 
The Maritime Industry to be used os it sees fit, and none 
w'll be returned. 


. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic 


Magozines. 33 West 42nd Street. New York 36, New York. 





THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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About 90 per cent of Algeria’s 
10,000,000 people are Moslems. The 
remainder are European, mostly 
French. French settlers wield Alge- 
ria’s political and economic power. 

For years the Algerian Moslems 
have demanded equal rights with the 
European settlers. Five years ago 
Algerian rebels, led by the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), began a 
guerrilla war against the French. 
The aim of the rebels: to drive out 
the French and gain independence. 

France has thrown 500,000 troops 

nearly half of its army—into the 
Algerian struggle. It has never been 
able to disperse or disarm the 
20,000-man guerrilla army. The 
fighting has been bloody, has drained 
French manpower and finances. 

The Algerian war also has been 
costly to France’s world wide pres- 
tige. Last year the U.N. General As- 
sembly came within one vote of con- 
demning France's Algerian policy. 
This year a similar resolution is be- 
ing prepared. De Gaulle’s new offer 
of peace for Algeria may head off 
its passage 

Will the plan produce any results? 

So far, French and 
businessmen in Algeria are bitterly 


landowners 


critical toward any offers of inde- 
pendence. Some French families have 
lived in Algeria for generations and 
regard the country as an extension of 


France itself. They have no patience 
with talk which would result in a 
loosening of French-Algerian ties. 

The average Frenchman within 
France, however, may feel dif- 
fervently. De Gaulle promised an Al- 
gerian solution when he was elected. 
The French “man in the street” may 
view his plan as the best way out of 
a tragic situation, observers say. 

(Watch for major article on Al- 
geria in an October issue. ) 


In 
Brief 


A “FIRST” FOR CANADA. Queen 
Elizabeth II of Britain appointed Major 
General George P. Vanier as the new 
Governor General of Canada—the first 
French Canadian and Roman Catholic 
ever to hold that high office. He suc- 
ceeds retiring Governor General Vin- 
cent Massey, first Canadian-born man to 
hold the post. 

In theory, the Governor General is 
head of the Canadian government and 
its closest tie with the British Crown. 
He is, officially speaking, the Queen’s 
personal representative in Canada. In 
reality, however, his duties are largely 
ceremonial. He holds no veto power 
over legislation passed by Canada’s 
elected Parliament. 

In other British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, too, the Queen is represented by 
a Governor General or High Commis- 


Wide World 


CANADA’‘S NEW GOVERNOR GENERAL. Major General George P. Vanier (left) is 
sworn in as new Governor General of Canada. Gen. Vanier, 71, is first French- 


Canadian and Roman Catholic to hold this high office. As Queen Elizabeth II's 
his duties will be 
Vincent Massey. Mrs. 


in Canada, 
General 


official 
replaces 


representative 
retiring Governor 


largely ceremonial. He 
Vanier is at right. 


sioner (as in India). He may be a na- 
tional of the country in which he holds 
office, or he may be a British subject. 


VETO OVERRIDDEN. In its final 
hours before adjourning until January, 
Congress “overrode” for the first time 
a veto by President Eisenhower. The 
veto involved a public works bill which 
would have provided funds for hun- 
dreds of river, harbor, flood control, and 
power projects in different parts of the 
country. The President condemned it 
as an unnecessary “pork barrel” bill 
(see Understanding Words in the 
News, p. 56). 

Until this action, President Eisen- 
hower was one of 10 presidents who 
never had a veto overridden. Now, 
there are only nine—Washington, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, 
Lincoln, McKinley, and Harding. 


CANINE CONFUSION. Bingo, a 
dog without a country, is keeping his 
paws crossed. Unless somebody is will- 
ing to pay $125, he may have to spend 
the rest of his life on the high seas. 

Bingo used to live in Sydney, Au- 
stralia. Earlier this month, he trotted 
up the gangplank of a Dutch ship 
docked in Sydney harbor. After sniffing 
around, he started down the gangplank 
—only to be blocked by Australian 
customs officials. 

Dogs landing in Sydney, it seems, 
must be quarantined for six months—at 
a kennel cost of $125. The ship's 
captain protested that Bingo was an 
Australian dog—not a Dutch dog. All 
in vain. Bingo had to stay aboard. 

Next port of call for Bingo’s ship: 
Southampton, England, where the same 
quarantine rule for dogs applies. So 
far, no one has offered to pay the $125 
that will put Bingo ashore anywhere. 


AWARD TO “JUNGLE DOCTOR.” 
Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, the cancer- 
stricken young American doctor in Laos 
(see “Hero Behind the Headlines” in 
Sept. 15 issue), last week received an 
award for “a job well done.” Dr. 
Dooley was awarded $10,000 by the 
Mutual of Omaha insurance company 
for his “mission of mercy” in the remote 
jungle areas of disease-ridden South- 
east Asia. Dr. Dooley says he will use 
the award—together with other recent 
voluntary U.S. contributions—to expand 
his hospital facilities in the most 
needy regions of Laos. 


TEEN-AGE GOLFER TRIUMPHS. 
The U.S. has a new amateur golf 
champion. He is Jack Nicklaus, 19, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Jack started playing 
golf when he was nine. In a close 
match at Colorado Springs, Colo., he 
defeated Charley Coe, 35, the de- 
fending champion. 





Make your mark in the new Age of Space by training 

MAKE Y0 l) 2 in the U.S. Air Force—where the Age of Space is now. 
Airmen work on a day-to-day basis in specialties such 

Mi A RK AS AN as rocketry, advanced electronics, guided missiles, jet 
propulsion, aircraft maintenance, and soon: manned 

flight to outer space. These men have a real future — 

AIRMAN that could be yours. But remember: only in the Air 

Force can you find such a broad and complete range 

A of this specialty training. So plan now. See your local 


Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon. 
U. S, 


| WHERE THE 
> Tra 
Mee SPACE 
oe |S NOW 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-9A 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am 
between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Ye “ 3 eee " Name_____ 
THE FUTURE BELO 2 ; Address___ eiiiaiecinks . vocliney 
TO THE AIRMA ) oe eens aes - La wicca Zone State 
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The big Sox pitching gun for the past 
10 years, Billy Pierce missed fire in 1959. 
But watch out for him in the World 
Series. If his arm is sound, he may spell 
the difference 


|’ HAPPENS early every September. 
rhe Editor will into my rat 
hole and suggest, “How about a World 


come 


Series article for the last September 
And I'll sob out loud, “How can 
I write a World Series story when | 
don't know for sure who'll be in it?’ 

The Editor hand me a 
crying towel. “Buddy,” he'll say, “That's 
your problem. | want a World Series 


issuer 


wont even 


article.” 

So here I am, shaky as a coward in 
a haunted house, writing on the World 
Series. As 1 write this, the season has 
less than three weeks to go. The Chi- 
cago White Sox, with a five-game lead, 
look like a cinch to make it. But the 
San Francisco Giants, though having a 
three-game edge, may run into trouble. 
Both the Dodgers and the Braves have 
the power and pitching to overhaul 
the Giants. 

But I like the Giants. 
leakie1 
True, they have only two good pitchers 
(Antonelli and Jones). And true, they 
haven't a reliable reliever in the bull 
pen. 

But they've got more raw power than 
Boulder Dam. Look at those sluggers— 
Mays, Cepeda, McCovey, and Kirkland. 
The Giants are the kind of team that 
will hand you two or three runs on a 
silver platter, then beat your brains out 
with a rash of extra-base hits. 

And when Antonelli or Jones is on 
the mound, the Giants are very tough 


True, their de- 


fense is than a running nose. 


No Sock in the Sox! . 


to shave. And remember, in a short 
series, all you need is two good chuck- 
ers. Both Antonelli and Jones are rub- 
ber-armed gents who can pitch at least 
twice apiece in any seven-game series. 

The go-go White Sox bewitch, bother, 
and bewilder me. They have just one 
.300 hitter in Fox. They have no power 
at all. Their line-up is cluttered with 
has-beens or never-wases like Torges- 
son, Goodman, Smith, Rivera, and 
Phillips. Yet somehow they lick you. 
Coming into the home stretch, they've 
won 33 of their 43 games decided by 
one run. 

How do they do it? Some of the ex- 
perts think they use mirrors. They call 
the Sox the worst team ever to win a 
pennant. To give them their due, how- 
ever, the Sox do have a classy second- 
base combination in Fox and Aparicio. 
They do have lots of speed. They can 
field. And they have two good pitchers 
in Wynn and Shaw. 

But does all this add up to a cham- 
pionship club? I doubt it. If the Yankees 
hadn't collapsed so mysteriously, and if 
the Indians’ Herb Score, who figured to 
be the best pitcher in baseball, had 
come up with any sort of year, the Sox 
would have had to be content with 
third place. 

So, boldly and bravely, I pick the 
Giants to clean up the Sox in five or 
six games. And if perchance the Dodg- 
ers or Braves squeak by the Giants in 
the home stretch, I'll still stick with the 
National League winners. 


> Saddest story of the 1959 season was 
the sudden decline of Ted Williams and 
Stan Musial. Old age finally caught up 
with these great sluggers, and both fin- 
ished well below .300 for the first time 
in their 17-year careers. 

Both have boasted, “When I no 
longer can hit .300 and help my club, | 
won't have to be pushed out of the 
game. I'll retire.” But you can bet your 
socks, they'll both be back next year. 
After all, $100,000 salaries don’t grow 
on lilac bushes. 


> If you like hard-hitting clubs, you'd 
have to tip your caps to the Redlegs 


and the Cardinals. They led both 
leagues in hitting. The Redlegs had 
two fellows (Robinson and Bell) who 
slugged in over 100 runs, and three 
players who batted over .300. The 
Cardinals also had three .300 hitters. 
Yet both teams finished way down in 
the standings. The reason? No pitching. 


> Too bad Vada Pinson put in a little 
time with the Redlegs last season. 
Otherwise he'd have been a cinch tpr 
rookie-of-the-year honors. As I write 
this, he’s third in hitting, first in runs 
scored, second in hits, first in doubles, 
second in triples, and fifth in stolen 
bases. What a year! 


> How about the all-star team for the 
year? My choices are: first—Frank Rob- 
inson; second—Fox; third—Mathews; 
shortstop—Banks; outfield—Aaron, Pin- 
son, and Colavito; catcher—Lollar; 
pitchers—Antonelli and Wynn. My sec- 
ond team would line up as follows: first 
—Cepeda; second—Temple; third—Boy 
er; shortstop—Aparicio; outfield—Kuenn, 
Kaline, and Mays; catcher—Berra; pitch- 
ers—Spahn and Sam Jones. 


> Who said youth must be served? Look 
at the ages of some of the championship 
White Sox: Wynn, 39; Lown, 35; 
Staley, 39; Torgeson, 35; Rivera, 37; 
Lollar, 35; Kluszewski, 35; and Good- 
man, 33. 


> Best trade of the year, for my money, 
was the one Pittsburgh put over on 
Cincinnati. The Pirates swapped Frank 
Thomas, Johnny Powers, and Jim Pen- 
dleton for Don Hoak, Harvey Haddix, 
and Smoky Burgess. Key man for the 
Redlegs was Thomas, who clouted 35 
homers and drove in 109 runs for the 
Pirates in 1958. 

So what happened? Thomas had a 
terrible year in 1959, even worse than 
Ted Williams or Mickey Mantle. He hit 
under..225 with less than 15 homers and 
50 runs batted-in, while Hoak and 
Burgess batted around .300 all year, and 
Haddix had a fine year on the mound— 
including a perfect game for 12 innings! 

—HermMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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AA ATHE BIG FISHERMAN (Buena 
Vista. Produced by Rowland V. Lee. 
Directed by Frank Borzage.) 


The lead in this film epic is a young 
girl, half-Judean, half-Arabian Princess 
Fara (Susan Kohner), who is in love 


with Voldi (John Saxon). After the | 


death of her mother she runs away 
from Arabia to kill her father, Herod- 
Antipas, the wicked Tetrarch of Galilee. 
Sheltered by the big, robust fisherman 
called Simon Peter (Howard Keel) and 
his kindly mother (Beulah Bondi), 
Princess Fara plans "ho revenge. Then 
she hears the Nazarene and, like Peter, 


she is deeply moved. One of the high- 
_ lights is the conversion of Peter to | 


Christ. The Big Fisherman, based on 
Llovd C, Douglas’ novel, is too long and 
too slow but has a simplicity and sweep 
that is often gripping. 


MiTHE SCAPEGOAT (MGM. Pro- 
duced by Michael Balcon. Directed 
by Robert Hamer.) 


Alec Guinness plays two roles in 


this thriller made from Daphne Du | 


Maurier’s novel. He’s a quiet little 
Englishman vacationing in France, and 


he’s a vicious Frenchman who looks just | 


like him and tricks the Englishman into 


taking his place. The Englishman gets | 


stuck with the Frenchman’s erratic 
family: his scheming mother (Bette 
Davis), unhappy—and later murdered- 
vife (Irene Worth), pretty but mixed- 
up daughter (Annabel Bartlett), his 
ialevolent sister (Pamela Brown), and 
the woman in the case, Nicole Maurey 
The Scapegoat is not as good as it 
should be, Characters and motives are 
not well developed, and the final scenes 
ire too ambiguous. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


4 iA A i“Tops, don’t miss. Mi“ Good. 
Mi“ Fair Save your money. 


Drama D r ed ‘ Musical—(M Docu 
entary ¥ 4 ate Carte A Wester (Ww) 


“Porgy and Bess (M); The Horse 
Soldiers (D); The Unvanquished (Apara- 
iito) (D): The Nun’s Story (D). 

“4vThe Big Circus (D); Hercules (D); 


John Paul Jones (D); The Rabbit Trap (D); 


The Five Pennies (M) 

1“ Hey Boy! Hey Girl (M); The Mysterians 
D); Darby O’Gill and the Little People 
#8 

“Curse of the Undead (D 








This is the University look ... the distinctive, soft- 
rolling collar... medium-long, button down points... oxford fabric that’s 
Sanforized”’ labeled. This shirt, made by Arrow, is the “Gordon Dover” 
No other shirt in the world is quite like it. Available in blue or white. 
At your Arrow retailer. $5. : 


FOR THE COMPLETE SHIRT WARDROBE... 


ARROW SPORT SHIRTS in exciting new 
Grand Canyon Colors. Many styles. 


ARROW KNITS... . combine the good looks of 
a cardigan with the classic polo shirt. 


—-ARROW— 


Wherever you go... youlook better inan Arrow shirt 





Blemishes Go Away—Stay Away 
with New Noxzema Skin Lotion! 


Actually helps you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates 
as it penetrates —clears up ugly 
blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can! 


Unlike messy, drying “cover-ups,” new 
Noxzema Lotion is invisible on your skin, 
never dries or cakes, never causes ugly peel- 
ing. Instead it vanishes into your skin—medi- 
cates as it penetrates. 

Here's how it works for you: Noxzema 
Lotion “uncorks” clogged pores and black- 
heads. Then it sends gentle antiseptic below 
the skin’s surface to kill blemish-causing 
bacteria by the millions—actually helps pre- 
vent re-infection as it works! 

In clinical tests 8 out of 10 cases of exter- 
nally-caused blemishes cleared up or re- 
markably improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! 

Get new, greaseless, stainless Noxzema 
Skin Lotion today. See how it actually helps 
you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin! 
Only 89¢ plus tax. 








*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 


In rigidly controlled clinical 
tests, blemish sufferers washed 
morning and night with new 
Noxzema Lotion instead of soap. 
After washing, they applied more 
lotion as an invisible protective 
barrier. A team of 4 leading der- 
matologists reported these amaz- 
ing results: 
Dry Skin 100.0% cleared 
90.9% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Blackheads 88.3% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate ... 85.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
b. Extreme . . . 66.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 


What's more, in every case, 
cleared-up blemishes did not re- 
turn with regular Noxzema Skin 
Lotion care. 





Another fine Noxzema product for skin beauty 











1960, for example, began July 1, 
1959.) 


g rule—Limits length (usually to 
five minutes) of individual speeches 
in Congress during debate on a bill. 
grand jury—Large jury chosen to inves- 
tigate accusations of crime and bring 
indictments if evidence is sufficient. 


abeas corpus, writ of—A court order 
Hi: bring a person accused of crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police. 
hearing—Session of a Congressional 
committee at which supporters and 
opponents of a proposed measure are 
given an opportunity to express 
their views. Closed hearing—hearing 
barred to the public and the press. 


mperialism—A policy which aims at 
cena the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco 
nomic control outside its borders. 
immunity—To be free from or excused 
from a law or responsibility. (1) 
Members of Congress are immune 
from libel or slander suits for state- 
ments made by them in Congress. 
(2) The Immunity Act of 1954 pro- 
vides that the Federal Government 
may obtain a court order to compel 
a witness in a national security case 
to answer all questions, even those 
that might incriminate him; in re- 
turn the Government promises not 
to prosecute the witness for anything 
he might say in such testimony. 
incumbent—Present holder of an office. 
indictment—Formal charge, voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com- 
mitted a crime and should be tried. 
initiative—Process of proposing a law 
by a petition signed by a certain 
number of voters in a state or city. 
injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act. 
impeachment—Accusations against an 
official of ‘misconduct, used as 
grounds for removal from office. 
integration—Process of joining together; 
usually applied to assigning white 
and Negro students to the same 
school. (Opposite of segregation.) 
Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Winston 
Churchill to symbolize invisible bar- 
rier set up by Soviet-dominated 
countries against Western world. 


unta—A council (Spanish); also a small 
J group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country. 
jury—A group of persons (usually 12) 
chosen to hear evidence and render 
a verdict on facts in a court case. 


— (or left-wing)—Applied broadly 

to political liberals, radicals, social- 

ists, and Communists. Term origi- 
(Continued on Page 56) 








Words 
in Science 


absolute zero—459.6° below Fahren- 
heit; the complete absence of molec- 
ular movement. 

anoxia—Lack of a normal supply of oxy- 
gen to the blood, cells, tissues. 

apogee—Point farthest from the Earth 
in the orbit of a satellite. 

aurora—Streamers of colored light 
called aurora borealis (Northern 
Lights) in high northern latitudes 
and aurora australis (Southern 
Lights) in high southern latitudes; 
caused by solar particles, trapped by 
Earth’s magnetic field, which react 
with the Earth’s atmosphere. 

centrifugal—A force which tends to 
make a whirling object fly outward 
from the center. 

corona—A bright white light which sur- 
rounds the sun for a few seconds 
when the sun is totally eclipsed by 
the moon. 

eclipse—Darkening of the sun or moon 
by its passing into the shadow of the 
Earth. 

fault—A fracture in the Earth’s crust. 

fission—Splitting of an atom to release 
energy. 

frequency—The number of radio waves, 
sound waves, or light waves per sec- 
ond. 

fusion—Combining (fusing) of atoms to 
release energy. 

geophysics—The science treating of the 
physics of Earth. 

gravity—The force exerted on a body 
which pulls it toward the Earth and 
gives it weight. 

ionosphere—Region of the atmosphere 
(from 50 to 250 miles above Earth). 

light year—Distance light travels through 
space in one year. 

magnetic field—Lines of force around 
the poles of a magnet or around an 
electric current. 

meteor—A heavenly body of rock and/ 
or metal which burns as it passes 
through the Earth’s atmosphere; a 
shooting star. 

meteorite—A meteor that has struck the 
Earth’s surface. (See meteor.) 

meteoroid—One of the many small 
bodies in the solar system. It becomes 
a meteor if it enters the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

orbit—The nearly circular path of the 
Earth or any other body around the 
sun. A path in space along which a 
heavenly body moves around its cen- 
ter of attraction. 

perigee—Point closest to the Earth in 
the orbit of a satellite. 

planet—Any large body in space, except 
a comet, revolving in a nearly circu- 
lar path around the sun. 


radiation—The process of sending out 
waves of light or heat. 

radioactivity—The process by which a 
substance spontaneously changes to 
another substance, at the same time 
releasing energy. 

satellite—A subordinate body, revolving 
about a larger or primary body. 

seismograph—A device which measures 
and records the shock waves caused 
by earthquakes. 

sunspot—One of the dark spots that 
appear from tinie to time on the sur- 
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face of the sun, usually visible only 
with a telescope; their appearance is 
frequently accompanied by magnetic 
storms on earth. 

stratosphere—The middle region of the 
atmosphere (from 10 to 50 miles 
above Earth) between the ionosphere 
and the troposphere. 

troposphere—The lowest portion of the 
atmosphere (10 miles high); the part 
in which we live. 

ultraviolet rays—Short 
rays from the sun. 


light 


invisible 
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“| found just the dress you want!” 


“Guess what? Mother and I are downtown shopping and I 


saw the dress you want. The green and blue plaid we saw in 
American Girl... and they have it in your size. Mother says 


she'll have it put away for your mother and you to see... OK?” 


Isn’t it thoughtful of Betty to call her friend about the dress? 
She uses the phone inNots of other considerate ways, too. Like 
calling home when she’s late, or calling a friend instead of just 
dropping in unannounced. That’s why she’s the kind of girl 


everyone likes! 


It’s smart to use the telephone — and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Words in Government 
(Continued from page 54) 


inated in European legislatures in 
which conservatives occupied seats 
on the right side of the chamber; lib- 
erals, the left; and others the center. 

liberal—(1) Person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
vidual; (2) one who favors political 
reform by legal means. 

lobby—A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for 
passage or defeat of proposed bill. 

logrolling—Political slang for practice 


whereby Congressmen help one an- 
other to get pet bills a | 


ajority—More than one half. Usually 
M applied to the casting of votes. 
Absolute majority—more than half 
the entire membership of a voting 
body. Simple majority—more than 
half the members present and voting. 
middle-of-the-road—In politics, a mod- 
erate policy neither far to the right 
nor far to the left. 
minority—Less than half, or a group 
with only a fraction of total vote. 
monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. May 





Plinking 
or the 
real thing... 


you're “on” with your Savage 24 over-and-under 


If you could have only one gun . .. a wise choice would be the 
Savage 24. It’s the world famous over-and-under . . . a flick of 
the selector button and you have instant choice of the .22 rifle 
or the .410 shotgun barrel. You get all the fun and thrills of 
both kinds of shooting. Take-down, it’s easy to pack. Perfect 
for the camper, fisherman, hunter — the son whose father is 
ready to take him along in the field. Write for your free catalog 
of Savage, Stevens and Fox firearms. Savage Arms, Chicopee 
Falls 57, Mass. All prices subject to change. Slightly higher in 


Canada. 


$42.50 


Now . 
Magnum cartridge as well as .22 


. chambered for new 22 


long rifle. No increase in price. 





| primary—A preliminary 





vary from absolute monarchy to con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy. 

motion—Proposal on procedure or ac- 
tion presented to Congress. 


ationalism—Desire for national free- 
dom and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a people. 


verride—To set aside or annul, as to 
override a veto by the President. 


atronage—The control of appointive 

. jobs by a political party in power. 

parliamentary system—System of gov- 
ernment where executive branch. is 
responsible to the legislative branch. 

party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as or- 
ders to Communists everywhere. 

per capita—Latin for per head. Used to 
indicate the relation of general sta- 
tistics to individuals. 

perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under legal oath. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court in order to obtain justice. 

plank—A section or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 

platform—Statement of principles or 
policies adopted by political party. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings. 

Politburo—Poiitical Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, the 
top policy-making body. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 


pork barrel—Slang expression for Fed- 


eral appropriations for local improve- 
ments which may be political favors. 


| premier—A prime minister or the head 


of a cabinet. 

election in 
which all members of a political party 
can vote to select the party’s nomi- 
nee for office. 

proletariat—The working class, accord 
ing to communist theory. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing, or othe: 
forms of publicity designed to influ 
ence public opinion. 

pro tempore or pro tem—Temporarily. 
It is used particularly to apply to a 
temporary presiding officer. 

protocol—(1) Preliminary draft of an 
international agreement. (2) Diplo- 
matic etiquette based on official rank. 

puppet government—A_ government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge—In Communist nations, the elim- 
ination of party members accused ol 
disloyalty or holding “wrong” ideas. 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in meeting be- 
fore business may be transacted. 





pease who advocates many ex- 
treme and immediate changes. 
ratification—Final approval of a treaty 
or agreement already worked out. 
reactionary—Term used, usually by left- 
ists, to describe a person or point of 
view that is extremely conservative 
in economic, political, or social mat- 
ters. 
recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 
recognition—Formal acknowledgement 
by a nation of the independencéd and 
equality of another nation. 
referendum—The process of referring 
to the voters in an election the draft 
of a proposed law or constitution. 
regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who is 
under age or incapacitated. 
republic—A government in which the 
people elect representatives and the 
head of the state. 
resolutions, concurrent—Statement 
passed by both House and Senate 
that does not have the force of law. 
It merely indicates opinion of Con- 
gress on a certain issue. It does not 
require signature of the President. 
rider—A separate and unrelated item 
attached to a bill in Congress. It is 
often used to win approval for an 
unpopular proposal by letting it 


“ride in” on the coat-tails of a pop- 
ular bill. Since President cannot veto 
part of a bill, he must accept the 
bill with rider or do without bill. 

rightist (or right wing)—A term loosely 
used to designate political conserva- 
tives (see leftist). 


| pear te small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power. 
secretariat—Permanent staff which di- 
rects the work of an organization. 
seniority rule—Custom which provides 
that the chairman of a Congressional 
committee shall be the person who 
has served longest on the committee. 
socialism—See Words in Economics. 
sovereignty—Supreme and dependent 
authority of a national state. 
soviet—Russian word for council, the 
supreme local authority in the 
U.S.S.R. Each soviet consists of rep- 
resentatives of peasants, workers, and 
soldiers. 


| Syren gett system of govern- 
ment that rigidly controls the total 
life of its subjects, including church, 
school, home, and industry. 
treaty—A solemn agreement between 
two or more governments. 
trusteeship system—The system by 
which a great power or an interna- 
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tional agency holds a dependent area 
in trust and not as a colony. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, 01 

demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 


eto—(1) The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action on 
important measures. (2) Action by a 
chief executive refusing to approve 
a bill passed by a legislative body. 
Pocket veto—process by which Presi- 
dent prevents a bill passed at the end 
of a session from becoming a law. 
Ordinarily, a bill unsigned by the 
President becomes law ten days after 
it has been passed by Congress—if 
Congress is still in session. However, 
if Congress adjourns before the ten 
days are up, the bill dies unless the 
President signs it. 

voice vote (or viva voce vote)—Vote by 
which members of Congress respond 
orally by “ayes” and “nays.” Roll cali 
vote—alphabetically calling of names 
of members of house (or Senate) to 
determine each member's vote. 


hite paper—Report by a government 
on a major international problem. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR YOUR FUTURE: A CAREER 
IN 
PHARMACY 


No doubt you've long been aware of the symbol Rx. In your neighbor- 
hood pharmacy, it says, “This is where health is safeguarded.” On 
your doctor's prescription, it denotes instructions to be carried out 
by a registered pharmacist. People everywhere have come to recog- 
nize Rx as the symbol of professional pharmacy. To you, Rx means 
unlimited opportunity. 

The thorough academic and scientific background you receive in a 
pharmacy undergraduate program enables you to pursue a variety of 
careers. A registered pharmacist with an interest in business will find 
that retail pharmacy suits his needs, while one with administrative 
ability can go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If scien- 
tific research is your strong point, you will meet a challenge in phar- 
maceutical development and manufacturing. Creative ability can be 
channeled through pharmacy into scientific writing, art and teaching. 
And if you enjoy selling, a background In pharmacy is helpful in 
qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


These are just some of the many opportunities that await the regis- 
tered pharmacist of tomorrow. Why not investigate pharmacy as @ 
career for yourself by writing for further information? 


[ Upjohn | The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Medicine... Designed for health... Produced with care. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiet 
“What Is a Pharmacist?” 


NAME 




















you'rea MAN 
Active men use Mennen Quinsana Powder to stop Athletes athletes 
Foot painlessly ... block its return. Heals maddening itch : foot 


and peeling skin. Keeps feet dry, cool, comfortable. 


Free Travel Kit, Brushless or Lather creams. Send 25¢ for mailing 
and postage to: Me Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown. N. J. ae 
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MACGREGOR equipped...and ready 


fora 
WINNING 
SEASON 


You don't have to shop around 
when it comes to football 
equipment. Your MacGregor 
dealer has everything you need 

to play the game right 
and safely. MacGregor protective 
equipment is recognized as the 
finest. MacGregor shoes, helmets, 
footballs and uniforms are the 
No. 1 choice in many leading 
high school and college conferences 
because they have the durability 
and safety in use that today's 
rugged, high-speed game requires. 
See the complete line of football 
and other sports equipment at your 
MacGregor dealer's today. 


Uacdjuegor 


"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 
THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnoti 32, Ohio * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF + TENNIS 


Words in Economics 
(Continued from page 40) 


(cost of labor and supplies, taxes, 
mortgage interest, electricity, etc.). 
The parity price can be raised or 
lowered as prices of farm products 
fall or rise. If a farmer cannot get 
the parity price on the open market, 
the difference may be made up by 
the Government. 

proxy—A signed statement by a stock- 
holder giving another person the 
right to cast the stockholder’s vote. 

public utility—A business which deals 
in a service or product that is es 
sential to the public (such as gas, 
telephone, electricity, and bus com 
panies). It has the status of a mo- 
nopoly regulated by the government. 





ecession — An economic condition 
which occurs when there are large 
quantities of goods on the market 
but not enough money in buyers’ 
pockets. Supply of goods is greater 
than demand, so prices fall and some 
firms have to curtail production and 
lay off employees. 

reciprocal trade agreement—An agree 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff adjust 
ments or reductions. 

right-to-work-law—Law enacted by a 
number of states which says, in effect, 
that no person shall be deprived of 
the right to a job because of member 
ship in a union or because of refusal 
to join a union. Effect of such laws 
is to forbid compulsory union mem 
bershiy, such as the closed shop 
(see p. 40). 


econdary boycott—Action by unions 
a forbid its members, wherever they 
are employed, to handle goods from 
a plant where workers are on strike 
socialism—Theory or system of govern- 
ment in which most of the means 
| of production and distribution are 
owned or controlled by government 
| (see pages 21-22). 
| social security—A government system 
for providing funds against loss of 
income due to illness, accidents, old 
age, or unemployment. 
specie—Coin, usually gold or silver. 
speculation—The buying and selling of 
goods or stocks for the sake of mak- 
ing a profit from changes in price. 
subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
necessary service. 





| 


eco on goods imported into 
a country. 


nion shop—A plant in which non- 
union workers may be employed but 





must join a union after a time. 





Complaint Department 


The commuter was complaining to 
everyone within earshot about the fail- 
ing service on the line and the falling 
apart of the whole railroad system. 

“Why tell us?” grumbled someone. 
“We know all about it. Why not tell 
your Congressman?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” came the an- 
swer. “I’m my Congressman!” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Animal Crackers 


Animals at the Bronx Zoo are fed 
scientifically—just enough to keep them 
from getting either too fat or too thin. 

The headwaiter from a very expen- 
sive midtown restaurant and his small 
son were in the lion house one day when 
this scientific feeding took place. The 
keeper casually threw a huge slab of 
raw meat into the biggest lion’s cage 
and went on his way. 

“That wasn’t very polite,” criticized 
the son. “Why doesn’t he serve nicely, 
the way you do to your customers?” 

The father made sure the animal was 
beyond hearing distance, then whis- 
pered to his son, “Confidentially, my 
boy, lions are lousy tippers.” 

Bennett Cerf, This Week 


For Sale 


The ads in Spain are mostly on the 
plain. Or so at least we've always in- 
ferred. But a roving reporter on Euro- 
pean holiday sends back word that he 
has run into something rather new at 
the Lloret de Mar beach. With an eye 
to the skin-diving contingent, an enter- 
prising promoter has erected a billboard 
some 100 feet from the beach—and 20 


feet under water. 
Quote 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


Back and Front 


In Edmonton, Canada, a woman was 
trying to unpark from a solid line of 
cars at the curb. First she drove ahead 
and rammed the car in front. of her; 
then she backed up and rammed the 
one to the rear. Then she drove ahead 
and banged ~the front car again, at 
which point its driver slowly climbed 
out and walked toward her. 

“Oh, dear,” wailed the woman. “I 
do hope I haven’t damaged your car.” 

“No,” replied the other driver thought- 
fully. “Maybe you'd better try again.” 


Maclean’s 
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Practical Attitude 


He: “Just because a man has money— 
that doesn’t mean he’s a success.” 
She: “T'll marry any failure who’s got 


a million dollars.” 
Home Folks 


Tall Story 


Have you heard about the rich Texas 
oil man who visited Paris? He leaned 
*way back to look up at the Eiffel Tower 
and exclaimed: “Umm-m-m. ... Ah 
wonder how may barrels that one pro- 


duces?” 
Watchman- Examiner 
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Hey Kids f 





You Can Make Extra Money 
Fast and Easily! 





Se 


NEED VACATION MONEY? BIKE? 


NEW SPORTS 


CHRISTMAS MONEY? EQUIPMENT? 


Right now—during the next few weeks 
—you can make as much money as you 
need. $25—$50—$100—and even more 
—in your spare time. 

Thousands of boys like yourself have 
earned the money they wanted by merely 
showing beautiful Sunshine Christmas 


Sonny Sunshine says: Up to $5 
an hour is yours for every spare 
hour you spend showing 
Sunshine Christmas Cards 


Cards to relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors. And it’s easy! 

Everybody buys cards. And Sunshine 
gives you—without cost—everything 
you need to profit from this handy 
market . . . exquisite Sample Album, 
order forms, and complete “how-to- 
make-money”’ instructions. 


Sunshine Custom-Quality at Popular Prices 
Guarantees You Fast, Big Profits! 


Sunshine’s established reputation for su- 
perb design, expert craftsmanship and 
superior quality is your guarantee of a 
warm welcome and quick profit every 
time you show your cards. For your 


Act at once! Folks start 
buying Christmas Cards early 
—and you'll want to be there 
first with your samples. 

Mail the coupon today. 


NAME 


friends will be amazed to learn they can 
buy from you—for only $1.25—exquisite 
cards they have been accustomed to 
buying for far more money. 


ACT TODAY to Beat 
the Crowd to this Ready 
Source of Extra Cash 


SEND NO MONEY— 
Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


Mr, W. S. Rossins, Sunsuine Art Srupios 
128 Warwick Srreet, SpRinGFiecp 1, Massa. 
Western Office: Eu. Monte, Cauir. 


Rush my Sunshine Sample Album and complete, money- 
making instructions On Approval. I want to start making 
money right away. 





We’ll send you beautiful 
Sample Album and complete, 


ADDRESS. 





easy instructions without 
charge. 


City 


SSS Ee 





a Swingline 


Stapler no 
bigger han a 


pack of yt 


(Including 
1000 staples) 


SWINGLINE “TOT” 


Millions now in use. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Makes book 
covers, fastens papers, arts and 
crafts, mends, tacks, etc. 
Available at stationery and vari- 
ety stores. 

SWINGLINE 
Cub” Stopler $1.29 


| Se INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK, N.Y 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America's 
Sed ful and complete tine of Meaare 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Ne financial — reauiree 

Write today for free sample k 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. 3 

1509 marandl St., Scranton 5, Pa 


STAMP GIANTS only 


Collection of Giant-size is- 

sues’ Laos Elephant Set, 

Brusseis Fair, Olympics 

Jet Aircraft, Boy Scout, Somall Animals 
complete, Romania Fiags, Tego Set 
Diamond Popes, U.N. Set, etc., ae big 
Stamp Dictionary and approvals. Every- 
thing 10¢! 


STAMPEX, Box 47-KSC 
White Plains, N. Y. a 











FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


from Brunei, Solomon Islands, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Sarawak, St. Christopher, Nevis, seene- 
ganu, Gilbert Ellice. Free with approvals. 
VIKING, ll- G Northern Blvd, Great Neck, N. ¥. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 
100 different stamps from Europe, 4 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, at tae 92, Mass. 


T ER R 1 F 1 Cc aoeamiy 


Israel-—Iceland— Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—-Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All! four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
ostage, approvals included. 

EMPIRE STAMP CORP., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 





VATICAN CORONATION SOUVENIR 

Pope John XXIII card and 10 attractive stamps in 

protective plastic folder. Story of Vatican and corona- 

ey on reverse. A beautiful addition to any collection. 
with approvals 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., FERRYSBURG 7B, MICH. 








How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 














NATIONS UNIES- UNITED NATIONS 
_ OBDbEMHEHHBIE HALE 
| BEM NACIONES UNIDAS 


To honor the U. N. Trusteeship 
Council, the U. N. will issue this com- 
memorative on Oct. 23, the eve of 
United Nations Day. The Trusteeship 
Council helps people of certain colonial 
territories in Africa and the South Paci- 
fic (see Scholastic News Map) find 
their way to self-government. 

The stamp’s design is taken from 
“The Age of. Bronze,” a sculpture by 
Auguste Rodin. The awakening figure 
represents the desire of people in the 
Trust Territories for independence. The 
stamp will be in two denominations, 
a 4¢ orange and an 8¢ green. 

For first-day covers, send self-ad- 
dressed envelopes and payment before 
Oct. 23 to: U. N. Postal Administration, 
United Nations, N. Y. Send checks or 
money orders. 


Most stamps.honor a famous person, 
event, or place. But a new U.S. stamp 
honors an idea—soil conservation. 

The 4¢ Soil Conservation stamp was 
released August 26. It is a tribute to 
farmers and agricultural workers who 
improve and protect the soil. 

The stamp’s design shows modern 
methods of soil and water conservation. 
Among these are terracing, stripcrop- 
ping, pasture improvement, pond con- 
struction, and tree planting. In the 
background a city skyline rises—a re- 
minder that city dwellers also have a 
stake in saving the soil that produces 
their food. 








School & College 
Directory 











ART 











CARNEGIE 
college of 
FINE ARTS 
ARCHITECTURE 
DRAMA - MUSIC 
PAINTING: DESIGN: SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





catalog 14 





PRATT 


THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 
of Industrial Design. DIRECTOR OF ADMIS- 
SIONS, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 





BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great —_ hp aaa 
Beauty Culture offers yo opper- 
tunities for personal and nancial Inde. 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
ie Dept. 9- 8. 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, W. Vl 








FREE literature is available on 
request from the schools and col- 
leges listed on this page. Write for 
it today! 











AERONAUTICS 











AIRLINES NEED YOU 
FLY HIGH — THE SKY’S THE LIMIT IN 
EXCITEMENT — ADVANCEMENTS — SECURITY 


Take advantage of free travel passes. Be a 
Hostess, Station Agent, Reservationist, Ticket 
Agent. Special training in self improvement. 
High School graduate, age 17-38. Accredited 
Member National Home Study Council. Mail 
coupon today for full information. 


AIRLINE TRAINING, DEPT. S 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


310) Gillham Plaza, Kansas City 9, Missouri 
NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY. 


TEL NO. 





STATE 








COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in joining the 
WACs (Women’s Army Corps). What 
are the basic requirements? Must I 
graduate from high school? Is a college 
education necessaryP—G. D., Hickory, 
N. C.; S. B., Syracuse, N. Y.; C. C., 
Newport News, Va. 


A. Basic requirements for application 
are the same in all women’s divisions of 
the armed forces: a high school diploma 
or its equivalent, be not less than 18 
years of age, unmarried, have no depend- 
ents, and be in good health. If under 
21, you must have your parents’ or 
guardian’s written permission to enlist. 
About 20 per cent of the present en- 
listed servicewomen have more than a 
high school education. 


Q. I would like to become a profes- 
sional shopper. What préparation should 
I make for this career?—N. K., Flushing, 
| Fe A 


A. You should attend a school of 
business and major in sales, retailing, 
and merchandising. Try to work in a 
local retail or department store during 
your summer vacation. 


Q. I am planning to be a library 
teacher. What education is required?— 
W. S., Detroit, Mich.; L. L., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


A. Attend college and major in edu- 
cation. Take courses in library science, 
practice, and procedures. Guidance 
counselors will help plan your course of 
study so that you will be eligible for a 
teaching certificate in your state. 


Q. I am interested in a modeling 
career. What are the general require- 
ments? Where can I get additional in- 
formation?—]. M., Cedar Grove, Wis. 


A. Basic requirements are a good 
figure, posture, and personality. Stage 
experience is helpful. Write your State 
Department of Education for a list of 
approved local schools. 





You can have a nicer skin if you 


Wash your face the right way 


Perhaps you think you already know 
how to wash your face. But if you have 
pimples, blackheads, dry or excessively 
oily skin, such skin problems usually in- 
dicate improper cleansing. 

The right way to wash your face 
starts with the right complexion soap. 
Even if your face is oily, avoid drying 
soaps or detergents. They may cause 
lasting damage. A complexion soap 
prized all over the world and highly 
recommended by many doctors is 
Cuticura Soap. This superemollient 
soap is never drying. It leaves an invis- 
ible medicated film that helps keep the 
skin soft, fresh, smooth and satiny. 


Lather-massage face and neck morn- 
ing and night a full minute. Rinse until 
all feeling of slickness is gone. Eight to 
ten splashes may be enough. If your 
face is shiny after washing you need 
to rinse more. 

For normal skin use warm water and 
cool rinses. For dry, delicate skin use 
cool water only, except perhaps at bed- 


time when you might try the warm- - 


then-cool routine. 


To control excess oiliness, wash your 
face as often as possible, three or more 
times a day. Use hot water. Rinse with 
warm, then cool water. 


Do the same for blemished skin, but 
lather gently. Avoid picking pimples 
and squeezing blackheads. And never 
try to cover them under heavy, chalky 
make-up. Nothing is less attractive. In- 
stead, use softening, healing Cuticura 
Ointment nightly. It improves your skin 
as it quickly relieves pimples, black- 
heads and dryness. 

To get phenomenally fast relief from 
pimples and keep your skin cool, fresh 
and antiseptically clean, use new 
Cuticura Medicated Liquid in the morn- 
ing and during the day. This greaseless, 
invisible, fast-acting formula curbs oili- 
ness and blemish-spreading bacteria, 
dries up pimples fast, speeds healing. 


SEND FOR re-usable Good Looks Case 
of white plastic, containing trial size 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment, Medicated 
Liquid, Talcum and Hand Cream. Ex- 
citing value. Send 50¢ (no stamps) to 
Cuticura, Dept. SS-99, Malden 48, Mass. 





Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


OU CAN see it stretching out 

tantalizingly in your mind—the 
gold-of September and the first 
parties of the year, a first date with 
someone new. October—a red _ bril- 
liance, the smell of burning leaves, 
the after-game celebrations, and the 
Halloween dance. November—blue- 
gray days, the big Thanksgiving 
game, turkey, and pumpkin pie. It 
promises to be an exciting year. But 
remember that social occasions, from 
movie dates to family dinners, call 
for social graces. If you've let yours 
get a little rusty from salt air relaxa- 
tion over the summer, polish them 
up now. 


Q. I'm pretty tired of seeing girls 
putting on their make-up and combing 
their hair every five minutes. I like a 
girl, ask her out, and then every time 
I'm talking to her she’s looking in the 
mirror of the car or rearranging her 
hair. For me, that spoils the date. When 
are girls going to get wise about this? 


A. Many boys have similar com- 
plaints—and they should! It’s not very 
pleasant to be confronted by Operation 
Make-up every time you turn to look at 
your date. If you know a girl well, you 
can simply tell her that she’d be a lot 
more attractive to you if she didn’t let 
you in on her beauty routine. If you 
don’t like the bold approach and want 
to be more subtle, try flattery and the 
light touch. The next time your date 
hauls out her compact and comb, laugh 
and say something like, “Hey, what's 
all that apparatus for? You look great 
now. Don’t spoil it!” 

When what should be private primp- 
ing becomes a public performance, 
glamour disappears like a puff of smoke. 
Once a girl is “on stage,” she owes it 
to her audience—whether it's her date 
or the woman sitting next to her on the 
bus—to keep her comb in her pocket- 
book. Make-up repairs have a time 
(when you're alone) and a place (where 
you're alone). Girls who want to be 
known for their natural good looks and 
beauty, take note! 


Q. Do you think a girl should accept 
a last-minute date? I don’t want a boy 
to call me just because another girl 
turned him down. 


A. No girl wants her social life made 
up of last-minute dates, but this is 
hardly likely to happen. Perhaps Jack 
suddenly finds himself dateless when 
he’d been planning on having a good 
time at the party with the rest of the 
gang, so he asks you to go. If you think 
that you’d have fun, you shouldn’t let 
false pride keep you from accepting his 
invitation. Even if you’re Jack’s second 
choice this time, you may be first on 
his list for the Halloween Dance or the 
class picnic. 

Realize, too, that boys don’t always 
plan dates way in advance. Often last- 
minute invitations mean _ spur-of-the- 
moment plans. Pete and Sandy may 
have thought up a hot dog roast as they 
were walking home after school—and 
Pete called you just as soon as the plans 
were formulated. 

If a boy makes a habit of being a 
Johnny-come-lately in asking you for a 
date, you'd be wise to turn him down, 
even if it means an evening of TV- 
viewing at home. Perhaps he'll realize 
that he'll have to ask in advance the 
next time he wants a date. Meanwhile, 
don't decide that you'll never accept 
last-minute invitations. That could mean 
passing up lots of good times. 


Q. How do you act with parents 
when you pick up a girl for a date? I 
always feel so awkward, especially if 
I have to wait very long for my date, 
and I can’t think of anything to say. 


A. “Boy meets girl” is an easy opera- 
tion to handle compared with “boy 
meets parents.” But if you have your 
manners well in hand, you needn't 
worry about awkward silences. A_pleas- 
ant-“Good evening, Mr. Wilson” to 
Elaine’s father as he opens the door 
gets you successfully over the first hur- 
dle. A smile and a repeat to Mrs. Wil- 
son will get you over the second. If 
Mrs. Wilson appears for the first time 
after you've sat down, remember to 
stand up when she greets. you. Good 
manners decree that you don’t remain 
seated when a lady is standing 

You needn't feel that you have to be 
a fascinating conversationalist to im- 
press your date’s parents. A dissertation 
on the comparative military, might of 
the U. S, and the U.S.S.R. won’t mean 
as much to them as your knowledge of 
the rules of courtesy. The best impres- 
sion you can make is an exhibition of 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“lt isn’t that I’m not chivalrous, 
but that door is wired shut... .” 


your good manners. When silences do 
occur, just accept them as natural. 
They're bound to happen if you don’t 
know your date’s parents well. 

Part of the solution to your problems 
calls for good manners on the part of 
your date. If she knows her manners, 
she'll be on hand to greet you at the 
door. But if Jane or Marge is consis- 
tently late for a date, maybe she needs 
extra time or a taste of waiting room 
tactics. Next time, you be late. 


Q. How do you get out of an argu- 
ment tactfully? I’ve been in some lately, 
and they're not much fun. 


A. “You're wrong! I'm right!”—and 
before you know it the problem you've 
been discussing dissolves into wounded 
feelings, battered friendships, and a 
chilling cold-war atmosphere. Discus- 
sions can be convincing, but arguments 
never get anyone anywhere. 

The best way to get out of an argu- 
ment is to prevent a discussion from 
turning into one. When opinions differ, 
try softening your statements by pre- 
facing them with a calm “I think” or 
“It seems to me,” instead of insisting 
emphatically that something is true. 
Give the other fellow a chance to ex- 
press his opinion. Listen attentively to 
what he has to say and don’t irritate 
him by interrupting. Concede a point 
when you think what’s been said is 
valid. Don’t let your pride keep you 
from admitting that another point of 
view may be right. 

If you employ these tactics, you 
ought to be able to avoid arguments by 
keeping discussion on a calm, rational 
plane. If you still find yourself in the 
middle of rising voices and tempers, 
it’s time to leave. You can pull out of 
the situation by suggesting that it might 
be better to talk about it later, when 
everyone has had a chance to calm 
down and think it over. 





GREATEST INVENTION SINCE CO-EDUCATION... 
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Copyright 1959 by The Seven-Up Company 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up 


Nothing’s better for getting the book-work done (or making a date more fun!) than a little 
extra sparkle. A bright-eyed feeling. How do you get it? One way is 7-Up! Seven-Up gives you 


honest-to-goodness new energy in just two to six minutes! You’|] feel like working for A’s. 


And who knows—maybe you'll get them! “FRESH UP” WITH SEVEN-UP 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I'm going to have a photograph 
taken. How can I help to make it a good 
one? 


A. Here are a few simple rules that 
should help to make your photo a suc- 
cess. A three-quarters view of most faces 
is more flattering than a front-face view. 
Wearing a white blouse or shirt reflects 
light up into the face becomingly. Don't 
wear a lot of jewelry or make-up, and 
don’t try a brand new hair style just be- 
fore your picture is taken. Be sure your 
hair is neat, clean, and well-combed. 


Q. I am bow-legged and I hate to 
wear short skirts or short shorts. Can 
anything be done about this condition 
and, if not, how can I make my legs look 
less bowed? 


A. Check with your doctor, who may 
have suggestions for you. Meantime, re- 
member that not everyone is following 
the extremely short skirt style. Wear 
yours a bit shorter than you did but not 
as short as some fashion photos indicate. 


0. Is it all right to use cologne on the 
hair to make it smell good? 


A. Yes, if you mean a small amount. 
Rub hair with a cologne-moistened 
quilted cotton square. (Tuck the square 
in your lingerie drawer afterwards.) But 
always remember that cologne can’t 
substitute for a regular shampoo. 


Q. What's a simple way to fold a 
breast-pocket handkerchief? 


A. The “squared-off” look is popular. 
Fold the kerchief in four quarters; fold 
it once more and place it in the pocket 
with a quarter of an inch showing. 


Zipper Trouble? . . . Zippers have a 
knack of getting stuck when you're in a 
hurry to get dressed. Help to protect 
against jamming and breaking by always 


zipping up the zippers on clothes before 
they're washed, ironed, or cleaned. 
(Psst! Rub a little Vaseline on a stub- 
born zipper! ) 


Tall Story .. . Crooked backs and 
stooped shoulders do more to hinder a 
tall girl’s natural beauty than anything 
else. In the fashion world, height is a 
definite asset. Most fashion models tower 
above their shorter sisters. Why? Be- 
cause a tall girl can wear a sheath, a 


shirtwaist, or a very full-skirted fashion 

with style. So even if you can look down 

on most of your classmates, make the 

most of it. Straighten age back and 

square your shoulders for real beauty. 
o o o 


Save-a-Nail. Got a messy job to do? 
Protect your nails this way. Rub them 
over a cake of moist soap, so that the 
soap gets right under the nail-tips. Then 
go happily on to cleaning the car or 
scraping the old paint from a piece of 
furniture. When you've finished, merely 
slide an orange stick under your nails 
and—presto!—the grime comes out with 
the soap. 


Let’s Face It! 
Breathes there a girl 
With mind so saintly 
She’s never envied 
Even faintly 
Another’s looks and charm and grace 
And wished she had a different face? 


Probably not. It’s only human to want 
the perfection we see in others. But if 
you look closely, you'll find that popular 
girls are rarely really beautiful. How- 
ever, they are always fresh-looking, 
well-groomed, pleasant-voiced, and in- 
terested in other people. These are char- 
acteristics you can cultivate. So stop 
moping and get busy! 


Photos courtesy of Prell and Camay 


Your skin and hair need 
daily care. For your face, use 
a mild complexion soap, 
paying special attention to 
nose and chin areas. Oil 
glands are active here. 


Dirty hair can cause skin 
problems. Shampoo your 
hair at least once a week. 
A rich detergent lather gets 
out the dirt and grease with 
either hard or soft water. 


Use a hair tonic or dressing 
to give a smooth sheen and 
to keep your hair in order. 
The addition of lanolin to 
many of these tonics insures 
against any skin dryness. 


A thorough daily brushing 
of your hair brings out the 
natural luster and gives a 
final touch to your groom- 
ing. Systematic brushing is 
necessary for clean hair. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
It is important to use a shampoo for your own hair condition. There are three Breck 
Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair, another is for oily hair and a third is 
for normal hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean, lustrous and manageable. 





’ RCA Victor 
RCA Victor’s Golden Age of Sound Offer a) 
12 Classical &“‘Pops’’ Selections I enclose § anda bos top, label of 
acsimile from a Bri ‘eparation. sen 
All on one record my Golden Age of Sound Album in (check one) 
DC Living Stereo @ $1.25 (1) Regular LP @ $1.00 
$4.98 Value - only te 


$1.25 in Stereo - $1.00 L. P. Street 


Harry Belafonte, Pat Suzuki, Xavier Cugat, Mario Lanza, City & State . 
For dry, oily or normal hair Morton Gould, Buddy Morrow, Perez Prado and others. Offer Expires January 1, 1960 
’ 




















BRECK HAIR AND SCALP PREPARATIONS AVAILABLE AT BEAUTY SHOPS AND WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD 





New alee fling! Mix your own ipstick shades with 4 | | 


Raz MéxXe ) -Un Ki 


Three dazzling colors—Real Gone RED Real Cool WHITE and Real Hot 


3 lipsticks for $1.25 


ORANGE give you a sparkling variety of shades. Wear the white under the 
color for flattering pastels. Wear the white over the color for frosted pinks 
and corais. Wear them straight for brilliant streaks of pure color. Or mix all 


together for the prettiest surprise of all! 


Dorothy Gray 
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Soviet ‘‘Passion”’ 


From Byelorussia to the Urals and 
from the Chinese border to the Baltic, 
there is a “grand passion” for education 
in the Soviet Union. 

This is the finding of an 1l-man 
American educational team that has 
just reported in detail on its visit last 
year to Russia. The Soviet people, the 
report notes, “are convinced that time is 
on their side and that through educa- 
tion and hard work they can win their 
way to world acceptance of Communist 
ideology.” 

Specific findings 
educators applauded: 
®The Soviet Union spends 10 to 15 
per cent of its national income on edu- 
cation. (We spend about 5 per cent.) 
>The 1,800,000 Soviet teachers rank 
high in public prestige and esteem and 
same pay as 


which the U.S 


receive roughly the 
physicians. 

Soviet teachers receive more intensive 
preparation in the subjects they will 
teach than do their American counter- 
parts. The Soviet emphasis is on solid 
subject-matter content, not pedagogy. 

Although impressed by what they 
saw, the USS. also found 
some things they did not feel were 
superior or admirable. Examples: 
»They questioned the value of a uni- 
form curriculum in the Soviet ten-year 
schools of general education. 
>They found insufficient attention given 
to the humanities. 
>They discovered that 1,000,000 Rus- 
sian youngsters, aged 14 years and 
older, can be annually removed from 
the regular academic scene and “en- 
rolled” in the so-called labor reserve 
schools. “Students” in the latter schools 
actually form a sort of labor battalion— 
they receive minimal formal schooling. 

This prompted one American ob- 
server to remark that if U.S. schools 
could “siphon off” an equivalent num- 
ber of low-ability adolescents, it would 
be much easier to insist on a tougher 
academic program for the rest. But, he 
added, this would go against our demo- 
cratic ideals. 

While seeking to avoid point-by-point 
comparisons of U.S. and U.S.S.R. edu- 
cation, the American group warned: 
“We cannot afford to be apathetic 
about developments in 


educators 


educational 


Scholastic Teacher Cartoon 
“| guess that'll show those 
old Russians, eh Dad?” 


the U.S.S.R.” (See cartoon above.) 

Copies of the report, entitled Soviet 
Commitment to Education, can be ob- 
tained from the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. (70 cents). 


No Federal Aid 


Proponents of Federal aid to ec 
tion will have to wait till next year. 

The first session of the Eighty-sixth 
Congress ended with various Federal 
aid proposals still mired deep in the 
Congressional hopper: 

1. The Murray-Metcalf bill, which is 
popular with the National Education 
Association and many educators, was 
side-tracked during the last 
after meeting much opposition from 
Administration sources. The bill would 
provide $1.1 billion annually for four 
years to help build needed new schools 
and raise teachers’ salaries. A modified 
version has been approved by the 
House Education Committee 

2. Sen. Pat McNamara (D., Mich.) 
and others on the Senate Education Sub- 
committee, worked out a substitute pro- 
posal to provide $1 billion over two 
years for school buildings. The Senate 
Labor Committee approved the bill. 

5. President Eisenhower's deferred- 
payment plan to help school districts 
pay off school construction bonds never 
got off the ground. 

4. A late effort by two Republican 
Senators—Jacob K. Javits of New York 
and John Cooper of Kentucky—to win 
support for still another new school bill, 
which would also stretch out Federal 
payments, failed to reach a vote. 


luca- 


session 


Work Camps for JD‘s 


A recent flare-up of juvenile crime 
in New York City—four teen-age killings 
within an eight-day span, as well as 
numerous other acts of violence 
brought new city and state efforts to 
combat delinquency. 

Approaches recommended by 
and state officials: 


local 


PExpansion of state youth work camps 
(New York now has two such camps 
providing work programs, 
but little schooling, for 100 boys). 
PRevision of state law so that teen- 
agers in the 14-to-16 age bracket can 
go to work but still remain under com- 
munity supervision. 
More custodial 
facilities. 

Against this backdrop of a new wave 
of youth violence, the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Juvenile Delinquency 
Project released a report designed to 
help school people come to grips with 
this nation-wide problem. 

Titled Delinquent Behavior: Princi- 
ples and Practices, the report is the 
second issued by the Project, headed 
by Dr. William C. Kvaraceus of Boston 
University (See Scholastic Teacher, 
Sept. 23, 1959). The first dealt with 
Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the 
Individual. 

The new report is built around “eight 
Kvaraceus observes, 


successful 


and rehabilitative 


basic principles,” 
“each of which summarizes an impor- 
tant aspect of the school’s fundamental 
and implicit responsibility to insure 
equal educational opportunity to the 
potential or active norm-violating pu- 
pil.” The 348-page volume. also offers 
“guidelines for action” showing how the 
basic principles may be implemented 

The major points covered deal with: 
Identifying the youngster needing help 
in the classroom; providing help within 
the classroom; providing help through 
curriculum adjustments; providing help 
through integrated special services; 
providing help through special classes; 
working with the family; working with 
law-enforcement and court personnel; 
and working with community agencies. 

In any program aimed at preventing 
delinquency, the classroom teacher 
should occupy a key position, the re- 
port notes. But the teacher—and, for 
that matter, the schools—cannot be ex- 
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pected to do the job alone. Communities 
must make it possible for the schools to 
devise “dynamic new programs and 
techniques to reach more students.” 

This, the NEA report declares, means 
that communities must face up to their 
educational needs—for low teacher sta- 
tus and inadequate school facilities help 
contribute to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Fall Conventions 


The convention calendar will be 
crowded this fall. Coming events in- 
clude annual meetings of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, the Na- 
tional Council for Geographic Education, 
and the National Council of Teachers 
of English, all scheduled to meet at 
Thanksgiving time. 

The social studies conclave is ex- 
pected to attract 1,200 to 1,400 teach- 
ers to Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25-28. 
Scheduled participants: Dr. James 
Woodward, Miami Univ., Ohio; Robert 
C. Cook, Population Reference Bureau, 
Washington, D.C.; and Dr. Howard E. 
Wilson, UCLA, who will address the 
banquet session. 

The National Council for Geographic 
Education will have as its theme “Our 
Educational Environment and Geogra- 
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phy Teaching.” Sessions will be held 
Nov. 27-28 in Detroit. 

Theme of the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English is “English Meets 
the Challenge.” The convention will be 
held Nov. 26-28 in Denver. 

Convention participants include: 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College in New York City; Edmund 
Fuller, novelist and critic; John Ciardi, 
poet; and William D. Boutwell of 
Scholastic Book Services. 

Other scheduled events include: 

Oct. 19-21: A conference on “New 
Schools for New Education,” to discuss 
innovations in school construction, at 
the Univ. of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation, Ann Arbor. 

Oct. 29-30: Twenty-fourth annual 
conference sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in New 
York City. Theme: “Curriculum Plan- 
ning to Meet Tomorrow's Needs.” 

Nov. 11: A conference on “Educa- 
tional Frontiers in the Age of Outer 
Space” at St. John’s University, New 
York City, commemorating the 50th an- 


niversary of its School of Education. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


U.S. Public Schools—Can They Pro- 
duce Quality in Quantity?, in the Sept. 
14 “Time.” This is quite an array of 
statistics and provocative statements 
about the state of U.S. education. It 
manages to cover Conant, Dewey, 
Rickover, educational television, the 
NEA, curriculum, finance, and several 
other subjects in one article. “Time’— 
which apparently can heal all wounds— 
has the answer to education’s money 
problem: “For penny-pinching public 
schools, with all their endless money 
problems, the real villain is the creaky 
machinery of state and local taxes... . 
If all states boosted their present taxes 
by 10 per cent, they could collect $4 
billion more a year. If all 17 states with- 
out an income or sales tax imposed 
them at the average rate in other states, 
they could raise $8 billion yearly.” Best 
part of the article is a fine summary of 
changes made in school systems since 
publication of the Conant report. 

The Cool World, by Warren Miller. 
(Little, Brown, $3.75.) This is the ugly, 
violent, nearly hopeless world of Duke 
Custis, a 14-year-old Negro boy in New 
York City’s East Harlem. Duke is “War 
Lord” of the Crocodiles, his neighbor- 
hood gang, and his driving goal is to 
get the “bread” (money) to buy a 
“piece” (gun) for the next encounter 
with the rival Wolves. Duke's story is 
right out of today’s headlines but au- 
thor Miller is not writing for sensation. 


His is a sensitive and probing look into 
the forces, the circumstances, the at- 
titudes that shape the lives of Duke 
and his friends. As a result, The Cool 
World, told in Duke’s own colloquial, 
ungrammatical, crude and sometimes 
rhapsodic vernacular, reads like a tape- 
recorded case study. 


In Brief 


PA new salary schedule will mean in- 
creases of four to five per cent for Los 
Angeles teachers this fall. The new 
schedule provides a minimum of $473 
a month (teachers are paid on a 10- 
month basis) for beginning teachers 
with four years of college. It rises to a 
maximum of $900 a month, which 
would come only after approximately 
seven and one-half years of college or 
its equivalent, 13 years of experience, 
and a master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
Previously, the minimum was $455 per 
month and the maximum $858. 


PNames in the News: Alberta L. 
Meyer, St. Louis school’s audio-visual 
consultant, was named executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Childhood 
Education International Paul F. 
Farmer, former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
has retired from the Atlanta, Ga., 
Public Schools. He is now di- 
rector of studies and head of the 
Department of English at the Lovett 
Episcopal Day School, Atlanta 

Michael Ellis Goldberg, Eastchester, 
N.Y., high school graduate, has won 
Scholastic Magazines’ A.K. Oliver 
Scholarship. The scholarship is named 
for the late Augustus K. Oliver of 
Pittsburgh, who was for over 30 years 
a leading supporter of Scholastic Maga- 
zines and chairman of the board of 
directors when he died in 1954. 


CAR SAFETY MESSAGE 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


An urgent message to teen-agers 
who are now licensed to drive a car, o1 
who soon will be, appeared in last 
week’s student editions of Senior Scho- 
lastic; Junior Scholastic, World Week 
and Practical English as a one-page 
advertisement by the Chrysler Corp. 

Under the headline, “First Solo in 
the Family Car,” this message offered 
safety advice in terms the young driver 
will appreciate. It speaks with authority, 
without preaching or “talking down.” 

You may have extra copies of “First 
Solo in the Family Car” for bulletin 
board display by writing to Scholastic 
Magazines’ Advertising Services, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Please state how many copies you'd 
like. Student subscribers, of course, 
have the message in last week’s issue. 





An Interview with Mildred Freed Alberg 


New TV Series to Stress Human Side of U.S. History 


A SOLEMN portrait of George Wash- 
ington has brooded over generations 
of American school children. The Stuart 
portrait and 
tales out of 


some oft-repeated fairy 
Parson constitute 
the popular image of our first President. 
We picture Thomas Jefferson standing 
stifly before the Continental Congress 
as the group approved the Declaration 
of Independence, Alexander Hamilton 
is a much more shadowy figure in the 


Weems 


public mind, honored not even by a 
popular stereotype. 

A more human as well as more dra- 
matic picture of the contribution of 
these great Founding Fathers to Ame 
ican life will be brought home to a 
mass audience when six impressive TV 
programs, under the title Our American 
Heritage, will be inaugurated on Sun- 
day, Oct. 18, 8-9 p.m. (NBC-TV). 

The based on dramatic mo- 
ments in the lives of 


series, 
great men, will 
rely on the research of American Herit 
age magazine for 
veccuracy. (American Heritage is a 
hardcover volume which 
appears every two months. With many 
superb color plates, it presents the work 
f historical writers of such standing 
is Bruce Catton, Eric Larrabee, Allan 
Nevins, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr.) 

Each program in the series will enlist 
the aid of a 
research in that historical period. The 
first “Divided We Stend.” is 
hased on an episode involving Tefferson 
ind Hamilton. Richard B. 
Morris of Columbia Univ. is credited as 


scholarship and 


handsome 


man outstanding for his 


drama, 
Protessor 


the expert on Jefferson. Later plays will 
be about Eli Whitney Roger Bur- 
lingame as expert), John Charles Fre 
mont (Allan Nevins as expert), Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr. (expert not yet 
chosen), Ulysses S. Grant (Bruce Cat 
ton as expert), and Andrew Carnegie 
William Miller as expert) 

In over-all charge of this distin 
Mildred Freed 
Alberg, who has produced many mem 
orable programs in the “Hallmark Hall 
of Fame” series. In an interview with 
Scholastic Teacher, Mrs. Alberg points 
mut that the new 
be dramatic—and drama of high quality. 

While she respects the documentary 
form, she feels that “It wastes too much 
precious time that could be used for 
creating character.” As head of Milberg 
Enterprises, which has virtually created 


guished new series is 


historical series will 


By MARY E. HAZARD 


Mildred Freed Alberg, producer of new 
TV series Our American Heritage 


a tradition for quality live drama _— in 
television, Mrs. Alberg’s first interest is 
in drama. Her organization produced 
such memorable programs as The Lark 
Green Pastures, and Little Moon of 
Alban 

She credits her sponsor (The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society) with 
the taste to insist on quality production 
and the foresight to recognize the value 
of building an audience—even slowly 
over a whole season, 

To create good historical drama, Mrs. 
Alberg discovered, is a frustrating job 
for the writer. It is difficult to 
imaginatively about a popular historical 
figure. (History can 
this by recalling classroom essays on 
Washington or Lincoln. ) 

Some of Milberg’s writers have been 
fired by the appeal of the historically 
great, but all have to overcome thei: 
own stereotypes of these outstanding 
The writer for the first 
drama, however, has a major difficulty 
Says Mrs. Alberg: “Morton Wishengrad, 
who is writing our first play on Jeffer 
son and Hamilton, has the 
assignment of all because Jefferson was 


new 


write 


teachers confirm 


Americans. 


toughest 


not a man of action, but an inner man. 
It’s very hard, of course, to create 
drama around this type of character. 
Drama needs large gesture, open con 
flict, the revelation of character through 
action.” 


Mrs. Alberg finds herself fascinated 
by the characters and periods of Our 
American Heritage. “For the first time 
I fully realize what giants these men 
were. Jefferson was a universal genius 
of many talents. He designed his chil- 
dren’s drapes; he invented some self 
opening doors that still work; he made 
a clock with cannon-ball weights to tell 
the time of day, day of the week 
month, and year!” 

Is there any danger that the show 
may degenerate into antiquarianism? 
Not if each drama reflects Mrs. Alberg’s 
interests and follows the general pattern 
she would prescribe. A major conflict 
in the life of each of the six men will 
be the theme for each program. In 
“Divided We Stand,” the 
between Jefferson and Hamilton pro- 
vides ready-made conflict, and, she 
adds, “There is even a villain, but he is 
neither of these. They were both neces 
sarv for the country, and even their 


opposition 


dissension was good. I agree with Jef- 
ferson’s judgment that politics is good.” 


Bringing Perspective 
The producer of Milberg stresses that 
her principle of selection of character 
and theme is that they bear relevance 
to contemporary living. The issues 
fought on “Divided We Stand’—states’ 
rights and American neutrality—contain 
obvious historical correlatives for Con 
gressional debate, 1959. All the Heritage 
programs following will bring 

perspective to modern problems 
So that and 
prime their interest before the telecasts 


also 


teachers students can 
and organize their research afterward, 
bibliographies are being made available 
without charge. For a free copy of the 
bibliography on “Divided We Stand,” 
write to Our American Heritage, 200 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 

What does Mildred Alberg think of 
attitudes toward history? Is 
our common image of our 
wrong? “No, not so much 
unfortunate, My objection is that they 
are built on clichés. The purpose of 
Our American Heritage is not to ‘de 
bunk’ nor to deify—but simply to 
understand.” 

We could scarcely ask more of tele 
vision than this—to present us with a 


popular 
founders 


wrong as 


picture, both critical and well done, of 
our past as it illuminates our present 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Understanding Our Divided 
World (p. 7) 


On this page we take 
account of the peaceful side of the 
world ledger and the threats to peace. 
Balanced against U. S.-Soviet cultural 
interchanges are Communist attacks on 
ribet and Laos. The “cold war” is con- 
tinuing but efforts to “melt the ice” are 
being made, 


introductory 


The background is set for our survey 
of developments in the major regions: 
Asia, Europe, the Middle East, Africa, 


and Latin America 


Aims 

Vote: The tollowing aims should be 
kept in mind as students read each of 
the articles which survey the major 
regions of the world. 

1. To review world history by specific 
reference to those places where the 
peace of the world has been threatened 
since the end of World War II 

2. To bring students up-to-date on 
recent developments in major areas. 

3. To help students evaluate recent 
developments in many troubled areas 
as they relate to the hope for a lasting 
peace in this nuclear «ze. 

4. To stimulate students to inquire 
more deeply into the reasons for the 
cold war and the efforts being mede 
to prevent world war and solve local 
ized conflicts by peaceful means 


Understanding Asia (p. 8) 


We review developments in China 
since Chiang Kai-shek was driven from 
the mainland to Taiwan in 1949. Othe: 
countries whose history since the end 


ot World 


article are 


War II is included in 
Korea, Viet Nam, 
Pakistan, Indonesia 


this 
Laos 


India 


Discussion Questions 
l. If 


student 


! been 


World 


very 


a high school 
War IH, 
little 
the problems of Asia. Why are we pay 


vou hac 
betore you 


would have spent time on 


ng close attention to Asia these days? 

Illustrate 
ring to specific places on the map 
(Scholastic Magazines’ 1959-1960 News 
Map or maps in the Annual). 


) 


your explanation by refer 


In what sense is the West divided 
of Red China? Why 
refused to Red 


over recognition 
has the UU. §S grant 
China diplomatic recognition? 

3. What do the Chinese Communists 
mean when they sav that they are now 
emphasizing “quality over quantity”? 


1. Elsewhere in Asia, Korea remains 


divided, Under what circumstances was 
Korea divided? Describe the U. N. 
in Korea today. 

5. The lands which once made up 
French Indo-China are troubled lands 
Why? 

6. The sub-continent of India is a 
divided land. Explain the division. 
Comment on one major problem facing 
India today. Pakistan today. 

7. In Indonesia, the term “guided 
democracy” has added to the 
social science vocabulary. What does 
it mean? 

8. The term “neutral” is applied to 
some Asian countries. Which of these 
countries in Asia is generally described 
as neutral? What does this mean to the 
United States? 


role 


been 


Understanding Europe (p. 10) 


We describe efforts to promote the 
trade across traditional boun- 
daries, including the Common Market. 
And we bring you up-to-date on de- 
velopments in divided Germany, France, 
the Soviet Yugoslavia, 
Spain 


How of 


satellites, and 
Discussion Questions 


1. What that 
European nations are making an effort 


evidence have we 


to reduce trade barriers? 

2. We have run into divided coun- 
Asia. In Europe, the most 
nation that is divided is 
Germany. Account for the division. 
Why is the conflict over control of Ber- 


lin a threat to world peace? 


tries in 
prominent 


3. Come to the map and point out 
the Soviet satellites. Why are these 
countries called satellites? 

4. Yugoslavia is a communist coun- 
try, yet it is not included among the 
Soviet satellites. Why? 

5. To what extent is Spain part of 
the Western defense system? 


Understanding Middle East 
(p. 12) 


Since 1958 Egypt and Syria have 
merged as the United Arab Republic. 
Problems of the U. A. R. have not been 
lessened. Nasser’s relations with Russia 
continue to be of keen interest to the 
West. Elsewhere in the Middle East, 
General Kassem continues to rule in 
Iraq after the overthrow of King Faisal. 
Jordan’s dependence on Western sup- 
port is constant. Israel remains buoyant 
in a sea of Arab discontent. Arab refu- 
remain a festering sore despite 
U. N. efforts to arrange resettlement in 
Arab lands. 


gees 


Discussion Questions 


1. Come to the map and_ identify 
those countries generally regarded as 
part of the Middle East. Why is the 
West concerned about growing Russian 
influence in the Middle East? 

2. Why has President Nasser of 
Egypt been described as unpredictable? 

3. The Middle East can easily justify 
the claim that it is one of the most 
troubled areas in the world. On what 
grounds? 





place of the usual major articles. 


on p. 39). 


following page. 





HOW TO USE THE U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL 


1. The Annual section which comes to you this week is bound in as part 
of the regular magazine. The contents of the Annual, however, take the 


‘Understanding the News” (pp. 44-50), a regular feature, is included 
in this issue. You will want your students to read it regularly. 

2. Tell students that this is a special issue of Senior Scholastic with a 
valuable reference section which will be useful during the school year. 

3. Give pupils about five minutes to skim the contents of the Annual. 

4. Ask pupils to give reasons why this issue is a valuable reference work. 
Re-examine such reference features as the maps (pp. 29-38), “Nations of the 
World” chart (pp. 26-28), “Understanding Words in the News” (beginning 


5. Suggest the advisability of bringing the Annual to class daily. Holes 
may be punched in the Annual for binding into looseleaf notebooks. 

6. Lessons based on the Annual materials may be developed as suggested 
in the Teaching Guide for this issue of Senior Scholastic on this and the 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





4. Describe the role of the U. N. in 
the troubled Middle East. 


Understanding Africa (p. 14) 


The rise of nationalism in Africa is 
clear from a count of the number ‘of 
newly independent nations since the 
end of World War II. The French and 
British empires, particularly, have been 
affected. In North Africa, where Tunisia 
and Morocco gained independence 
from France, the rebellion in Algeria 
continues. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Political freedom for Africans in- 
cludes freedom to deal with huge prob- 
lems facing the people of the newly 
independent Describe 
problems. 

2. France appears to have recognized 
the facts of political life in dealing with 
former colonies in West and East Africa. 
Do you agree? Explain. 

3. Why has France refused to grant 
independence to Algeria? 


nations. these 


Understanding Latin America 
(p. 16) 


In the past seven years, seven of the 
ten dictatorships in Latin America have 
fallen. But economic problems in the 
20 independent republics south of the 
Rio Grande remain acute, Undiversified 
economies help to explain the financial 
predicaments in which some of our 
neighbors to the south find themselves. 
At the Santiago Conference, this past 
summer, the U. S. joined with other 
Latin American republics in condemn 
ing dictatorships. Latin Americans have 
called for more financial aid from the 
U. S. The Soviets have entered the pic- 
ture with tempting offers of trade and 
aid, 


Discussion Questions 

1. Unrest in Latin America has been 
dramatized by the revolution in Cuba. 
Why has Fidel Castro remained a con- 
troversial figure in the eyes of the 
world? 

2. What can we do to improve rela- 
tions with our neighbors to the south? 

3. How has the Soviet Union entered 
the Latin American picture? 


Understanding the U.N. (p. 17) 
We 


world body 


review the 
which seeks to eliminate 
war and causes of wat 


organization of the 


Discussion Questions 


1. The General Assembly has been 
called the “town meeting of the world.” 
Justify this description. 

2. The Security Council was intend- 
ed to be the most powerful organ of 
the U. N. To what extent, if any, has 
it lived up to this expectation? 


> 


3. Who are the people who run the 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
October 7, 1959 


World Affairs Article: Laos ...A 
look behind the current crisis in this 
tiny Southeast Asian kingdom. 

National Affairs Article: Harvest, 
U. S. A... . Farm surplus and farm 
problem run hand in hand with bumper 
crops. 

Forum Topic of the Week: “Personal 
Diplomacy” vs. the United Nations . . . 
Do face-to-face meetings between heads 
of state undermine the influence of the 
world organization? 

Horizons of Science and Engineering: 
Communication via Satellite. 





day-to-day affairs of the U. N.? De- 
scribe their duties, 

4. How do the specialized agencies 
of the U. N. team help to make a 
better world? Tell us about their work. 


Things to Do 


Note: In the preceding part of this 
Teaching Guide we have suggested dis- 
cussion questions for the U. N. and the 
various regions of the world which 
have been surveyed (Asia, Europe, the 
Middle East, etc.). The following ac- 
tivities may be undertaken in connection 
with our study of these regions and the 
organization of the U.N. 

1. Imagine that you are the foreign 
news editor of a large daily newspaper. 
You are assigning reporters to the places 
which you regard as keys to world 
peace. Select the three top spots for 
your “ace” reporters. Justify your selec- 
tion of each of these spots. 

2. Have students prepare outline 
maps of the world in which they clearly 
indicate the democracies, Soviet bloc, 
and neutrals. 

3. Appoint committees for each of 
the major regions discussed in the 
Annual. The committees 
sponsible for preparing typewritten or 
lettered “tags” to keep Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ 1959-1960 News Map up-to-date. 

4. A library lesson on the use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
can be motivated by the need for find- 
ing additional material on developments 
in the countries mentioned in the An- 
nual. Invite pupil attention to the fact 
that Senior Scholastic articles are in- 
dexed in the RGPL. 

Be on the lookout, also, for foreign 
affairs articles in forthcoming issues of 
Senior Scholastic which take up indi 
vidual countries in depth. Students can 
review the article on Germany in the 
September 16 issue and the article on 
India in the September 23 issue. 

5. A current affairs clipping book 
can be built around one of the countries 
or regions Annual. 
The date and source of each entry 
should be given. 


can be re- 


discussed in the 
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6. Take the opportunity of sharpen- 
ing social studies skills by having stu- 
dents interpret maps, charts, and graphs 
which appear in this Annual. Try to 
tie these skills to the subject being 
discussed. 

7. Stamp collectors in the class can 
have a field day showing their fellow 
students new and old issues from the 
more remote countries mentioned in 
the Annual. 


Free World Defense Pacts 

(p. 20) 

A clear explanation of four major alli- 
ances—NATO, SEATO, the Rio Pact, 
and the Central Treaty Organization 
(formerly METO, but 
withdrawal of Iraq). 


revised since 


Forms of Government (p. 21) 
Clear descriptions of the political and 
economic systems of the 20th century, 
including totalitarianism, 
capitalism, communism, socialism 


democracy, 


Twenty-One Fateful Years 
(p. 23) 


A chronological outline of the high 
points in each year since 1939. The 
world events are those which relate 
to peace and war. 


Scientific Progress (p. 24) 
We hit the high points in various 
scientific fields (1939-1959). 


Religions of the World (p. 25) 


A survey of membership in the major 
religions of the world, including a table 
showing the number of adherents and 
where they are concentrated. 


Nations of the World (p. 26) 

Here we have in column form an 
authoritative guide to essential facts 
about the nations of the world, in- 
cluding their population, area, form of 
government, heads of state, principal 
products, and U, N, status. 


Things to Do 

Students who are curious to know a 
hasic source of information from which 
so many facts can be derived should 
be encouraged to make the acquaintance 
of The Statesman’s Yearbook. Basic ret 
erence works which should be a_ part 
library are The World 
Information Please 


of any home 
Almanac 


Almanac 


Map Section (pp. 29-38) 

Included in this section are 
colored maps of Europe, the Far East 
South America, the world, Southeast 
Asia, and the Middle East 


Words in the News (p. 39) 
This is a short dictionary of important 
terms widely used in government, eco 


and/or 


multi 


nomics, and science. 





Films and Filmstrips on Current Affairs 
By VERA FALCONER 


( YURRENT affairs study can be stimu- 
4lated and enriched through the use 
of a number of good, recent films and 
filmstrips dealing with present-day is 
sues and problems 

rhis is particularly true of the inter- 
A growing 
films deal with world problems ind 
their effect upon the United States 


Three nev 


national scene number of 


films, for example, deal 
their 
world trade, and, in turn, the resulting 
effects on the United States, Newest is 
The Big Change in World Markets (27 
First National 
based on the 


‘World Mar 


kets.” The film surveys Europe’s post 


with global changes effect on 


mins., color, free loan 

City Bank of New York) 
Fortune magazine series 
war recovery and its effect upon world 
trade. A fascinating aspect is the picture 
of social change in Europe, which has 
middle mcome 
market for 
many 


resulted mn 
that 


commodities 


growing 


groups form a new 


many from coun 
Social and economic changes in 


Africa, Asia 


ire included, as is coverage of the inter 


tries 


Latin America and also 


dependence of nations Designed pri 
Big 


Change is expected to be released for 


marily for business executives 
school use in late fall or early winter. An 
alert senor high class can gain much 
from the film 

American Shipping in Today's World 
(28 mins 


i ilms) 


color, free loan, Association 


illustrates the importance of 
shipping in world trade, the role of 
American ships and seamen, and the im- 
pact of the economy of other countries 
World Relationships (11 
a USIA film 


Films ) an 


Expanding 


mins., color from United 


World 


covers technological, economic 


animated cartoon 
and sO 
cial changes of the past 150 years and 
emphasizes the interde pence nce of na 
Both are 


has the scope or impact of Big Change. 
World Affairs 


Emphasis on international affairs is 


tions today useful, but neither 


ipparent 
Ne u“ 


strips 


too, in plans for this season’s 
York Times Current Affairs film 
an excellent series Releases will 
cover such areas as: Germany's key po 

East-West 
nations and their effect on 


sition in the struggle: the 


rise of new 
the world picture; problems of France 
Latin America problems 
their effect on U.S. policy; 


the arts in international exchange 


today and 
the role of 
inte 
vration ISSUES; and a discussion of how 
i President is elected 

McGraw-Hill offers a number of fine 
films for senior high classes. Nightmare 
in Red (54 mins., from NBC's “Project 


20”) provides a concise, dramatic, and 


Nightmare in Red, McGraw-Hill release, 
gives dramatic history of communism. 


This 
Scholastic Award winner is a truly re 
film profitably 
could show several times. Edward R. 
“See It Now’ (Mce- 
Graw-Hill) also provides releases use- 
ful for 
though lengthy and inclined to wordi 
Among them is Watch on the 
Ruhr (54 mins.), a study of Germany's 
industrial comeback and a consideration 


accurate history of communism. 


markable which you 


Murrow’s series 


current affairs study, even 


hess 


of the question “Can we trust the Ger 
mans?” 

Films by the National Film Board ot 
Canada are also available from McGraw- 
Hill. Among them: The Commonwealth 
of Nations, on the British Empire today. 


Scientific Advances 


McGraw-Hill’s listing also includes 
two films on scientific advances: Three, 
Two, One—Zero (54 mins., from “Proj- 
ect 20”), 
and its potentialities and implications, 
Atomic Timetable (“See It Now” 
Part I—55 Part II—83 


focusing on peacetime uses of 


dealing with nuclear energy 


and 
release mins., 
mins.) 
atomic energy, some projects now under 
way, and atomic testing 

The Battle for Liberty, a Jam Handy 
filmstrip series, is effective for any dis 
democrac VY VS 
battle of 
advocates of communism and freedom 


cussion of communism 


It features a ideas between 


showing us how to explain and de 
fend our wavy of life. Other Jam Handy 
filmstrip series of interest: Asiatic Lands 
and People, Australia, Indonesia and 
the Philippines, and Mexico—Yesterday 
and Today. 

\ fine film on India is Assignment: 
India (56 mins., Encyclopaedia Britan- 
with Chester Bowles), a 


broad, penetrating study of India’s prob 


nica Films, 
lems, changes and hopes for the future 

Films in the Wisdom Series (pro 
NBC, available from EBF) 


introduce your class to personalities im 


duced by 


portant in current affairs through con 
versational interviews. Among them 
David Ben-Gurion, Eamon De Valera, 
Nehru, Vannevar Bush, Herbert Hoove 


The Twentieth Century, (Scholastic 
Award winning series, 30 mins. each, 
free loan from Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America), another source of excel- 
lent material, has a wide selection of 
topics. Among them: The Red Sell, on 
Russian propaganda methods; Revolt in 
Hungary; Riot in East Berlin; others 
concerned with and 
space travel. 

Films released by the United Nations 
picture the activities of the U.N. or its 
various units, and also portray social 
and economic problems or advances. 

If your class is not afraid to tackle 
more difficult presentations, try some 
NET (Educational Tele 
vision films, available from NET Film 
Service ). These tend to be less dramatic 
and less pictorial, but are packed with 
information. America Looks Abroad 
(11 half-hour films), discusses world 
political and economic problems, con- 
siders effects upon United States pol- 
icy. Others concern Africa, international 
exchange, NATO, the European Feder- 
ition, the Afro-Asian bloc, the Colombo 
Plan. 

The World We Want from 
NET) is a series built around the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools, many of which have been pub- 
lished in Scholastic Magazines. In each, 
foreign students discuss topics pertinent 
to world affairs, including: Should all 
countries be allowed to join the U.N.? 


atomic science 


films from 


(also 


Is economic aid America’s best means 
to avoid war? Will Europe ever unite? 
This series is most effective in that it 
presents the opinions of young people 
from other countries 

Most of 


duced 


films 
adult 
students 


the above were pro- 
originally for audiences 
make your stretch 
Naturally, none of the ma 


terial is absolutely up-to-the-minute, but 


and will 


their minds 


all films provide background necessary 
for understanding today’s headlines 

All distributors will be glad to send 
catalogues or complete listings of titles 
Names and 


within the series mentioned 
addresses are listed below. 


SOURCES 


Films, 347 Madison Ave 
N.Y.C.; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette. Ill; First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, Public Re 
lations Dept., Film Section, 55 Wall St 
N.Y.C., Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Depart 
330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C.; NET Film 
Audio-Visual Center Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind.; Office of 
Activities, The New York 
43 St., N.Y.C.; Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Box 36, 
Newark 1, N.J.; United Nations Film Di 
vision, 42nd St. at Ist Ave., N.Y.C.; United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N.Y.C 


Association 


ment 
Service, 
University 
Educational 
Times, 229 W 





New Materials 





MAKING TEACHING EASIER-—67- 
page book suggesting ways to reduce 
work load, time, and improve 
teaching. Designed for use at any grade 
level and with any subject. Some chap- 
ter titles: Saving Time, Energy and 
Nerves; In the Classroom; Supervision 
and Discipline; Personal and Profes- 
sional, Life. How to Make Your Teach- 
ing Easier and More Effective is $2.95 
from Teaching Aids Co., 1513 W. 12th 
St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Save 


A-V AIDS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING-—1,200 films, film- 
strips, slides, and records which tell 
about 40 cata- 
logued in a volume just published by 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 
Title, content, language, running time, 
educational level, source, and price are 
given in each listing. Available from 
WCOTP, 1227 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. ($2.50). 


countries have been 


CAPITALISM AND OTHER ECO. 
NOMIC SYSTEMS, by Baldwin Lee- 
132-page introductory unit contrasting 
American Capitalism, Russian Com- 


munism, Fascist economies, and Social- 
ism. Designed for use in senior high 
schools to help students understand 
why our economic system is superior 
and consider proposals for its improve- 
ment. Order from Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Single copy, 50 cents.) 


MAGNAJECTOR-Inexpensive 
opaque projector for small classroom 
groups or committees. Will enlarge 
3” x 4” snapshots, stamps, printed text, 
illustrations, etc. Ilumination is not 
perfect, but is adequate. Manufactured 
by Rainbow Crafts, 2815 Highland 
Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio ($7.95). 


HOW TO USE YOUR TELESCOPE 
32-page booklet explains how to se- 
lect a telescope, gives facts on tele- 
scopic performance, uses of an equa- 
torial mount, telescopic arithmetic, how 
to find sky objects. Illustrations include 
diagrams of how projection works, some 
hints on observing planets, and explana- 
tions of telescopic field and star mag- 
nitude. Write Edmund Scientific Co., 
101 E. Gloucester Pike, Barrington, 
N. J. (60 cents.) 








Magnajector projector. 


FULL-COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
—Set of 14 colorful, 20” x 24” reproduc- 
tions of war paintings hanging in the 
Pentagon. They depict scenes of hero 
ism and courage by American fighting 
men and cover period from Christmas, 
1776, to the break-through at Chipyong- 
ni, Korea, 1951. From Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (20 
cents each; complete set, $2.50). 





Books a 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT, by 
Jacques Barzun. (Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1959, 276 pp., $5.) 





This is an essential book for public 
Dean Barzun has 
very important things to say. Some ex- 


school teachers as 
amples: Careful training—not grandiose 
schemes teach discipline. Says 
Barzun: the simple but difficult 
arts of paving attention, copying accu- 


will 


rately, following an argument, detect- 
ing an ambiguity or a false inference, 
testing guesses by summoning up con- 
trary 
and one’s thoughts for study—all these 
arts, which cannot be taught in the air 
but only through the difficulties of a 
defined subject .. .” 

Above all, Dean Barzun urges teach- 
ers to guard the language and _ insist 


instances, organizing one’s time 


on its mastery. Also, he advocates sus- 
picion of utopianism. 

But more that will 
interest a teacher: critical comments on 
our casual manners, on the weaknesses 
of group journalism, the perils of 


there is much 


foundation support, the defeatism of the 
intellectuals, and many other soft spots 
in contemporary American culture. This 
is a very good book about essential 
matters. 

—Patrick D, Hazarp 


Records ses 
and Tapes 47 


ROBERT 
AND SCOTTISH BORDER BALLADS 





POETRY OF BURNS 
(12-inch LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $5.55 to 
schools, Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) 


Have no fear of teaching the dialect 
poetry of Robert Burns when vou have 
this refreshing new release on the turn 
table, Nothing will 
bolster confidence as much as 
Frederick Worlock’s superb reading of 
“To a Mouse,” “Is There for Honest 
Poverty, “To a “Tam o 
Shanter,” “Auld Lang Syne” and others. 

Here is just the dish for young 
moderns who want above all an under- 
standable “story” and light humor in 
their poetry. But there is more in Burns 


ready to play 


your 


Louse,” 


than such dessert. The main course is 
usually an innocuous little moral that 
lends itself to much discussion and re 
lated activities: “The best-laid schemes 
o mice an’ men gang aft agley”; “It’s 
comin’ vet for a’ that,/ That man to 
man the world o’er/ Shall brithers be 
for a’ that”: “O wad some Power the 
giftie gie us/ 
see us!” All these morsels come shining 
through the dialect. 

Something more piercing is con 
Border Ballads on the flip 


side. These are grisly tales of woe led 


To see oursels as ithers 


veyed by 


by those English class perennials, “Sit 
Patrick Spens” and “Edward, Edward.” 
Your youngsters will better understand 
the wide appeal of current tabloids and 
“confidential” scandal sheets when they 
listen to the age-old themes of hate, 
revenge, 
counted by a memorable reader, C. R. 
M. Brookes. 

All is not bleak among the Border 
Ballads, however. “Get Up and Bar the 
Door” ought to have your class chuck 
ling as they pass on to the next period. 
It is a delightful farce. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Linton High School 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


and strange adventure re 








Program Notes on 
Selected Rodio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Oct. 1, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90 (Seasonal Premiere): “Target 
for Three,” a play about the rise and 
fall of a South American dictator, writ- 
ten by David Davidson. It tells how 
three young idealists see corruption .in 
high places when they are assigned to 
kill the republic's hated president—dic- 
tator, Castillo. The assignment falls to 
Vincente, a revolutionist, to Tomas, a 
playboy, and to Juan, a _ philosophy 
student. Each represents a different ap- 
proach to the problem of evil. All three 
must confront the chance of personal 
corruption as revolutionists. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Does Castillo resemble 
any of the dictators who have lived in 
our time? 2. Is it possible for one to be 
an idealist and a dictator? How would 
you describe Nasser? Franco? Trujillo? 
Peron? Khrushchev? 3. How does each 
of the three assassins, Tomas, Juan, and 
Vincente, represent a different approach 
to the problem of evil? 4. Why does 
Davidson, the author, introduce Castil- 
lo’s early book of poems? 5. How true 
to the actual course of historical revo- 
lutions is the last line of the play, “Or 
some day, we too will find our way to 
the lamppost”? 

Fri, Oct. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone (Premiere): Rod Serling 
will write most of the scripts for this 
series dealing with stranger-than-fiction 
themes, with fantasy, and at times the 
occult 

Sun., Oct. 4, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday 
Showcase: Part II of “What Makes Sam- 
my Run?” by Budd and Stuart Schul- 
berg. Larry Blyden is Sammy, John 
Forsythe is Al anheim, and Barbara 
Rush is Kit. Sammy Glick is a thick- 
skinned kid from the East Side slums 
who rises from copy-boy on a city 
newspaper to head of a major Holly- 
wood studio. Sammy's fondness for suc- 
cess leaves no holds barred; plagiarism, 
low blows, and double-crossing are all 
fair in Sammy’s quest. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Budd Schulberg, the author 
of the novel, did the TV adaptation 
himself. Sometimes an adapter butchers 
the original work. Schulberg, too, has 
made deep cuts, but without essential 
injury. What are the major changes and 
omissions? Has he made any changes to 
update his (1941) novel? 2. In the novel, 
there is an anecdote about a Hollywood 
director famous for thinking in terms 
of the film image. This director, for ex- 
ample, indicated a man’s boredom with 
his wife by having the man fail to re- 
move his hat in an elevator scene. By 
this device he could delete pages of 
dialogue. Are there any places in the 
telecast of “Sammy” where this kind of 
visual image is used? Why does the 
camera often catch Sammy’s shoes? 3 
Why do the studio people respect and 
fear Harrington? What other things in- 
fluence the making of a movie? How is 
the writer's job made difficult in Sam- 
my'’s Hollywood? Cite evidence from 
newspapers (gossip columnists, photos, 


movie reviews) aud magazines to show 
whether or not Schulberg’s Hollywood 
is the real Hollywood. 4. What is the 
role of Manheim in this story? What is 
Kit’s function? Is the contrast between 
Sammy and the characters who have 
personal integrity too explicit? 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theatre: “Hitler's Great Secret” by 
Richard Oswald tells of the series of 
deceptions Hitler used in his fight to 


Alfred Drake and Sally Ann Howes star 
on Bell Telephone Hour Fri., Oct. 9. 


gain power in Germany and to succeed 
von Hindenburg as Reich president 


MUSIC AND ART 


Fri., Oct. 2, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Small 
World Revue: First in a series of Art 
Carney specials, this time featuring 
Edie Adams, Miyoshi Umeki, and Her- 


mione Gingold. 

Sat., Oct. 3, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Our Most Un- 
usual Ambassador,” about how jazz has 
become an emissary of ours overseas, 
with Benny Goodman, and featuring 
his jam session at Blokker, Holland. 

Sun., Oct. 4, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera 
Three: Definite dates not available at 
this time, but Camera 3 will do a Sigrid 
Undset story, “Selma Broter,” and a 
Eudora Welty story, “Why I Live at the 
P.O.” this season. Other plans include 
Hardy’s “Return of the Native,” a Push- 
kin story, and a Kafka story 

Tues., Oct. 6, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV Startime 
—TV’s Finest Hour (Premiere): Rosa- 
lind Russell appears in “The Wonderful 
World of Entertainment.” 

Thurs., Oct. 8, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Revlon 
Special ‘Premiere): Rock Hudson is 
host and star of a variety program in 
which stars will entertain each other as 
at a private party. Entertaining in the 
glass fish bow! this week are Mort Sahl, 


Sammy Davis, Jr., Esther Williams, Tal- 
lulah Bankhead. 
Fri., Oct. 9, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Tel- 

ephone Hour (Premiere): Alfred Drake, 

Sally Ann Howes, Zino Francescatti, 

the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Kings- 
ton Trio, Red Nichols and his Five Pen- 
nies with Connie Boswell. 

Sat., Oct. 10, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) Summer 
Festivals: The Bayreuth Wagnerian Fes- 
tival. Experts from the new productions 
of “Parsifal” and “Tristan.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., Oct. 2, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Charles Collingwood takes 
Edward R. Murrow’s place. 

Sun., Oct. 4, 12:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: (Repeat) “Raid on Har- 
per’s Ferry.” 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College News 
Conference: A noted guest interviewed 
by panel of college students. Ruth 
Hagy, moderator 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Open Hearing: 
Interviews moderated by John Second- 
ari dealing with the week’s top news 
story. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press. 

(CBS-TV) Small World (Season’s 
Premiere): Edward R. Murrow chats in 
his electronic parlor with three widely 
scattered guests. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: Excellent free study guides 
available from the sponsor, Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 

Beginning in October (WBZ-TV, Boston; 
KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; KPIX, San Fran- 
cisco; WJZ-TV, Baltimore; and other 
syndicated stations) Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company’s Civil War 
Series. Program titles are: Brady of 
Broadway, Storm Over Sumter, Home- 
front, Ironclad, The Search of the Mon- 
itor, Blockaders, Antietam, Mr. Lin- 
coln's Politics, Battle of Gettysburg, 
The Mississippi River Campaign, Grant 
and Lee, Appomattox, Night of the As- 
sassins 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Mon., Sept. 28, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-ETV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Atomic Age Phys- 
ics. Repeat of last year’s highly praised 
series 

6:30 a.m. (NBC-ETV) Continental 
Classroom: Modern Chemistry, produced 
in cooperation with American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and American Chemical Society. Teach- 
er: Dr. John F. Baxter, professor of 
chemistry at Univ. of Florida. A text- 
book, “Modern Chemistry,” and a study 
guide especially written for this course 
may be obtained through local book- 
stores or from Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs. N. J. Sept. 30: Classifi- 
cation of Matter. Oct. 1: Molecules and 
Atoms; Formulas, Equations, Reactions. 
Oct. 2: Size of a Molecule. Oct. 5: Units, 
Significant Figures, Powers of Ten. Oct 
6: Weights of Atoms. Oct. 7: Determina- 
tion ot Atomic Weights Today, with 
guest lecturer, Dr. Alfred O. Nier, Univ 
of Minnesota 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Oct. 2, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Moochie and the Lit- 
tle League.” First of a six-part series 

Sat., Oct. 3, 11:30 a.m. (Check local sta- 
tions for details.) Mr. Wizard: Sound 
Frequency 


WATCH FOR THESE 


Wed., Oct. 14, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
Pont Show of the Month: “The Fallen 


Idol.” 

Sun., Oct. 18, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage: “Divided We 
Stand.” (Teleguide next week.) 

Mon., Nov. 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 
Show of the Month: “I, Don Quixote.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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